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ProACE 

The papers contained in this puhlication were presented 
and discussed at an Institute Board of Studies in English 
meeting held in Zaria on March 6th, 1968, 

The theme "English in the Primary School" was chosen 
because it is becoming more and more apparent that the 
primary schools as they exist at present are not tuming out 
pupils with adequate English language skills* It was thought 
appropriate to focus attention on this problem and to consider 
ways and means in which the situation could be improved* 



B.W. TIPPEK. 



THE BACKGROUND TO ENGLISH 



IN 

THE PPIilAEY SCHOOL ( "I ) 
by 

Brian Tiffen. 



1 • The alms of the primary school 

One of the basic dilemmas of the Nigerian primary school 
is that it is difficult to be sure what it is for. Is its 
aim to educate a small proportion of children to go on to 
post-primary education? Or should it cater for the majority, 
who will have no further schooling? Or shoiild it attempt to 
provide a suitable education for both categories of pupils? 

And if so, is this practicable? 

This dilemma affects English language teaching and policy* 
Is the vast amount of time spent on learning English necessary 
for the majority of children who will proceed no further than 
the primary school? Gould not this effort have been directed 
elsewhere, to fitting them into the society in which they wild 
live? And as for the minority, do they have a sufficient 
gro\mding in English to enable them to pursue post-primary 
education satisfactorily? The general opinion of principals 
is that they do not. So, the primary schools in fact fall 
between two stools. 

It is difficult to find an answer to this problem within 
the framework of the present system. One solution, which is 
worth investigating, is to syphon off the ablest children at 
the eiid of the fifth year of primary school and to send them 
to special schools where they would receive a high quality 
education, with the main emphasis on the English language 
skills necessary for secondary and ultimately higher education* 
The majority would thenistay on at their primary school for 
the remaining year and would receive an education that was 
largely vocational. 



(^)This paper is a revised extrsiot from my English Language. 
Teaching in Northern Nigeria ; a Survey * Institute of 
Education Occasional Paper No.1 , J\ine 1966* 
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But at present the aims of the primary school appear to he 
geared to the minority. The Handbook for Inspectors'^} has 
this to say:- 

”All-round proficiency in English is the most 
important academic aim of the primary course 
(African Education, 1953)« 

Since secondary and technical education are 
perforce carried out in English, it is important 
that the children break through the language barrier 
while still at the primary school. If they fail to 
do this, they will encounter serious problems of 
communication in post-primary institutions. More- 
over, in most trades and industries, English is, at 
the moment, the means by which the pupil has most 
ready access to the general fund of knowledge 
and e^qoerience available to the world and recorded 
in books. If teachers fail to help their pupils 
throu^ the language barrier, and in rural areas 
the task is often a difficult one, the pupils are 
gravely handicapped” , 

2, English as a medium 

The passage quoted above makes mention of the language 
barrit * wMch children have to break through if they are to 
profit from their work. How is this to be achieved? There 
are, basically, two schools of thought concerning language 
policy for primary education in Africa, 'Dating from the 1920 s 
and stemming largely from the recommendations of the Phelps - 
Stokes Reports, the policy until recently has been to teach 
through the medium . of the vernacular language in the first few 
years of the primary schdol (English being taught as a subject) 
and then in approximately the fifth year to switch to English 
as the medium of instruction. 

In 1950 , however. Northern Government policy began to veer 
towards the other school of though'^,i,e. the introduction of 
English as a medium as soon as possible in certain areas. By 
1965 the Ministry of Education felt the time had come to make 
this the official policy in all parts of the North, The 
relevant Ministry circular reads as followst- 

I realise of course that many primary 
schools have a substantial commitment to other 
' English courses.^ Nevertheless I hope that when 



(2)a Handbook for Inspectors, Ministry of Education, Kaduna, 



. . 



a chang6 is possibl©, the introduction of * Straight 
for English* can be brought about. In my opinion, 

It offers great advantages in Northern Nigerian 
schools and will produce better results than the 
alternative courses’*. (Letter No. SIP.60/II/A95 of 
17th June 1965) 

There seems little doubt that the policy is now taking 
’ effect although there are some areas, for example Bornu, where 
this is not the case at present. 

However, one cannot but have some reservations about 
the way the policy is being introduced. Changing from teach- 
ing English as a subject to using English as a medium as soon 
as possible in the primary school is not simply a question or 
switching from, say, the New Oxford Engli^ to the " 

for E^-jadish course. It involves considerable rethlnKing on 
the p^t o^ the teacher about the nature and purpose of 
language teaching at this stage, and is, above all, concerenea 
with creating the right classroom conditions so that the ^ .. — 
children want and need to use the language. It is closely 
linked with infant teaching methods, as the writers of the 
Peak course for Kenya realised. For all these reasons, pHe 
Slight for English course is not always being used as its 
authors intended. And, ..In any case, the Straight for Engl. i.sh 
course is not strictly an English — medium course. I» does 
not attempt to integrate all the school * Subjects . 

There seem to be two approaches towards remedying the 
situation* First, training colleges must ensure that all 
their students are familiar with the Straight for Bngllm 
course and that they are taught how to teach it before they 
leave the college. Secondly, there is a need for reorienta- 
tion courses for all practising teachers who have recently 
gone over to the new course or who are about to do so in the 
near future. It is not enough simply to expect teachers, 
many of whom are untrained, to use the new course effectively 
without some preparation. 

The teachers 

Upon the quality of the teaching in the primary school 
all else depends. It is here that the foundations are laid 
and it is here that the most skilled teachers are required. 
Uood quality primary education produces good quality pupils in 
secondary schools, university and beyond. Yet the picture is 
somewhat disquieting. If it is accepted - as I think it must 
be — that the Grade II teacher* s certificate, obtained after 
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five years at training college on top of seven years* primary 
schooling, is the minimum satisfactory (qualification, then 
most primary school teachers must he considered under-cquali-i 
fied. In 1967^29.1^ of primary school teachers possssssed 
G-rado II or above (this figure also includes referred grade II ) 
and with the drive to increase the output of teachers from 
the training colleges this percentage will almost certainly 
go up. But even so, we cannot escape the problem of (quality. 
The best primary school teachers tend to leave primary school 
teaching altogether, They obtain their *A* levels through 
private stu(3y, enter the university or other higher institu- 
tions and are lost to the primary schools for ever. One 
cannot blame them, the present salary structure being what it 
is. But the setback to education - at all levels - is enor- 
mous. It means that the foundations of education are being 
laid by the less able Grade II teachers, often with limited 
teaching experience, or by the bulk of the primary school 
teaching profession - the under-trained Grade III teachers or 
the untrained primary 7 leavers. 

The lack of educated and trained teachers in primary 
schools has important conse(quences for the teaching of 
English. First, many of the teachers who introduce the 
English language to their pupils do not themselves have a 
sufficient command of the language to teach it proper!J.y. As 
a result there is often undue dependence on the course book 
and usually too little attention paid to the importance of 
oral English. And secondly, the large majority of teachers 
have had little, if any, training in the methods of teaching 
English as a second lan^age. This is unfortunately too often 
true of the products of teachers* colleges as well. 

The situation, then, in the primary schools is a serious 
one. There are, however, at least two v/ays in which the 
problem could be tackled. First, we must inject well educated 
teachers back into the system. The products of the advanced 
teachers* colleges at Zaria and Kano are the obvious people to 
provide this stimulus. These holders of the Nigeria-Ceutifi- 
cate in Education, who are being trained to teach in the 
junior forms of secondary schools and training colleges, may 
well find it difficult to retain their posts in a few years* 
time when more graduates are available. Why not train them 
now - or at least some of them - to be efficient headmasters 
and hea(imi stresses of primary schools? This is where they are 
really needed and where many of them, who have not themselves 
had a secondary education, would probably feel more at home. 

Secondly, there is the problem of the Grade III teacher, 
the backbone of the teaching profession in the primary schools. 
Many are disillusioned and apathetic because prospects for 
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advancement have until recently been limited. However,.. as 
from January 1967 a scheme lcnov.ii as TISEP - Teachers* In- 
service Education Programme - has given Grade III teachers 
the opportunity to prepare as external candidates for the 
Grade II Certificate examination^ This project is being 
developed through the joint efforts of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Institute of Education, Peace Corps, Ohio University, 
University of Wisconsin the British Coimcil and other inte* 
rested parties. Teachers are receiving tuition by Peace 
Corps Volunteers ^eclalj classes; ^Lnd«4raca£ti%i]X>vy^ 

combined with correspondence coiirses. It is hoped in this way 
to give encouragement and help to large numbers of teachers 
and, in so doing, to raise the standard of teaching in primary 
schools. 

4. Teaching problems 

Most primary schools are ill-equipped for the purposes 
of teaching yoimg children. Rarely is there enough money to 
buy anything but the barest essentials such as chalk, pencils 
and exercise books. All this, of course, hampers English 
language teaching. Heavy, out-of-date furniture, ranged in 
long rows facing the teacher is hardly the kind of envii’on- 
ment required for lively language teaching. There is usually 
nowhere to pin charts, pictures, magqaJU^ cuttings or Childs- ‘ 
ren*s work on.the classroom walls. Hardly ever does one find 
a flourishing, Interesting and w«ll--presented classroom 
library or reading corner. There are usually no paints, no 
brushes, ho matching cards » ho counter s , no. toys. And yet 
all these aids and stimuli are essential for children coming 
mainly from non-literate homes. The burden of education can 
rarely be; ^ared equally between home and school in the Nige- 
rian setting. Here it is ihe school which must more than 
make up for what the home cannot provide. 

The writer and two others recently made a detailed study 
of English language teaching in 39 primary school classes. 

Here is a summary of some of our findings 

(a) Oral English . - This is reasonably well taught in the 

rirst year or two but after that language work tends to 
be far too book-centred. This may be partly due to the 
fact that probationary teachers (i.e. Primary 7 leavers) 
are often placed in class 3 or 4. In addition, the 
material in the course books in use often becomes too 
difficult too quickly. This applies both to structures 
and to vocabulary. Pronunciation is rdhely taught 
effectively and often occurs during the reading lesson. 
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(^) “• general the standard of reading is low. 

This is due to a variety of reasons. The ’’look-say" 
method is often continued for far too long and children 
are not taught the sound-letter relationships of English 
properly. This often results in children in class 3 
and above parroting whole pages of their course books. 
There is generally too much reading aloud round the class 
and too little silent reading. In addition, for reading 
purposes classes are usually treated as homogeneous units 
* and very rarely are children put in groups or given 

individual attention where necessary. In a large number 
of oases it was found that children did not oonplete the 
requisite course book in one year. This meant that in the 
following year they started a new course book, which was 
written on the assumption that the previous year* s had 
been covered. 

And finally there is a great lack of supplementary 
reading 'material. Very few classes possess any reading 
material over and above the course book. This means that 
in seven years* many primary school children read only 
. seven books, and as stated above, even these are not 
always completed. The need for supplementary reading 
.. material is urgent,; . Every primary school class should 
have a small reading corner, consisting of some 40 suit^ 
able books. Unless children are e^qposed to books at the 
. primary school stage they will probably never learn to 
read properly. The effects of being deprived of boohs 
are felt right through secondary and even higher education# 
And as for those children who have no further schooling 
after primary 7, many of them relapse into illiteracy or 
near-illiteracy, simply because their reading experience- 
and ability is not enough to sustain them once they lonve 
school. 

(t) Writing - In general the standard of handwriting is 
high. However,, the actual content of written work is 
often poor because children are made to do ’compositions* 
long before they are ready for it. Far more controlled 
writing is required. 

(d) -Qourse books — In many oases the course books are too 

difficult for the children, especially those used at the 
top of the primary school," This also goes for many of 
the supplementary readers that are a.dvertised as being 
suitable for primary school children, but which are, in 
fact, far more appropriate for the’ j\mior forms of 
secondary schools. And finally, there is the question 
of availability of books. Many schools, especially 
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those in rural areas, have inadequate numbers of pupil s 
books for their children and teachers themselves are sometimes 
without a copy of the teacher* s handbook. The problem of the 
organisation and supply of course books is a difficult one to 
solve in an area the size of the North of Nigeria, but there is 
no doubt that children and teachers in some schools are handi- 
capped because of it. 

5» The expansion of primary education 

There is a growing feeling that the Northei*n States 
must *catch—up* vrith the rest of the country as far as 
Western— type education is concerned. While thqre is an 
obvious need for expansion there is always the possibility that 
there may be demands for a very large and rapid Increase in 
the number of primary schools. But this has its dangers. 

Western Nigeria, after the 1955 free primary school 
education scheme, has already experienced this, and many 
people have come to regret the decline in standards# A rapid 
expansion of primary education without an expanded teacher 
training programme in advance could lead in the North to the 
sort of situation that the Banjo report (3l .deacribcd jin \/estem 
Nigeria in I 96 I:- 

*»One of the most valid complaints has been in the 
standard of English acquired by the end of the six— year 
course •••••• The teaching of English is allocated no 

less than ten periods of the whole forty— period week 
for six years, but it seems that the standard which is 
reached by the end of it is very low. The headmasters 
of the secondary modern and the secondary grammar 
schools testified to the falling standard of English 
since the inception of the scheme”. 

Palling standards in English make the work of secondary schools 
and training colleges doubly difficult# Even as it is, some 
training colleges feel that their students* command of 
English is inadequate upon entry and have devised remedial 
courses to help overcome this# It is hoped, therefore, that 
quality will not be sacrified to quantity. Expansion there 



^^^ Report of the Commission to review the ed.u cational 
system of Wesi^ern Nigeria . Government Printer , 
Ibadan, 
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t)ut e^ansion at all levels simultaneously. Many 
^rican cojmtries have lately concentrated mainly on eaqpansion 
at the post-primary level, as this is considered to have the 
biggest pay— off in terms of educated manpower* 

of the primary school painted in the last 
+^o is not a cheerful one. But the primary school is 

vo+ educatic«i system* and has been, neglected* 

Yet everything goes back to the primary school. It is tlSe 
attention was focussed on solving some of its problems. 



*** 9 

THE SIX YEAR PRIMARY COURSE 

by 

Saidu Gwarzo 



The decision to curtail the primary course to six years 
means, at worst, throwing away a year’s work or compressing a 
seven year syllabus into six years. A revision of the syllabuses 
is possible and it is better, for even before the decision 
there was growing dissatisfaction with the primary curriculum. 
Nowhere is this revision more desirable and urgent than in 
English which as the medium of instruction, the language of 
government, commerce and industry, the only means of oommuni-* 
cation and social intercourse among the different lingj^stic 
groups (especially the educated classes) and the vehicle of 
international communication, waits only for the accolade as 
Nigeria’s ’lingua franca’. 

2m The present primary school English syllabus is not ouly 
scarce but out of date in content and approach. It is ^act 
SO rare that the course hooks in use have replaced it# It is 
therefore not surprising that some people frown at the , 

producing a new syllabus, arguing that the course book is enougn 
guide in the hands of the present primary teachers. 



3. For obvious reasons the course book is not a syllabus 
and should not replace it. For one thing a 

is yet to be produced. The majority of the course books currently 
used in schools are to a large extent the result of publishers 
pressures on individuals claiming (or made to claim) to be in 
a position to produce material suitable to children in this 
country. Teachers* dependence on them is perpetuating 
credulity in the written word and depriving them of some 
initiative to introduce supplementary material. Training 
teachers in the use of a particular course is throwing them 
into confusion or a state of helplessness when the books are n 
readily available. To base teaching on a course book as teachers 
do is to limit what the children should learn. When a 
course appears on the market schools are urged or ^^orced to cha^ 
to it. Where the Ministry allows schools to choose . 

books, differing standards, approaches and emphases are 
To do away with these disadvantages and run away from a text-booK 
centred teaching, a syllabus is req.uired. Teachers in the m^ng 
should be trained in using it and encouraged to 
priate teaching material based on it. Authors and PV^®+ 
should have access to it in order to produce appropriate textual 

materials. 
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4» The preparation of such a syllabus can be approached in 
two ways. A scheme should be produced to enable teachers to teach 
English as a tool in the pursuit of learning and as an alternative 
medium of communication. The alternativ© is an integrated curri- 
culum based on English as the medium of instruction. As the latter 
is a long way off yet, the work on the syllabus going on now 
contents itself with the first approach which, in any case, is the 
prelude to the second. Whatever the approach, the syllabus should 
have the following aims of teaching Bnglish;- 

(a) To enable the primary school child to understand a 
native speaker of English, speaking in a language 
appropriate to the age, language experience and 
competence of a child in a second language situation. 

(b) To make the child intelligible to a native and other 
English speakers. 

(c) To enable the learner to read and comprehend speedily, 
and easily, works in English. suitable to his age, 
experience and proficiency in the language. 

(d) To enable the child to write purposefully-and for an 
audience -and clearly. 

(e) To prepare the learner to carry on his education or 
participate in the economic life of his country, 
unimpeded by language difficulties. 

(f) To train the pupil to think in English and express 
his thoughts and ideas in English. 

3 * A draft syllabus for primary one with these aims in mind 
and along the lines mentioned, has already been produced. It was 
presented at the meeting of the sub-committee set up. by the Board 
of Studies. Its main feature is that It attempts to supply the 
primary child with the language he requires for communication 
and learning mathematics and physical education - two subjects 
thought to be easy to teach in English in the first year. The 
teaching is essentially situationally baaed, since topics are 
selected as. the basis for teaching language patterns etc. 

The following are examples of the topics selected: — 

(1) Greetings and Courtesies. 

(2) About Oneself - to introduce pronouns and teach the verb 
”to be*', thus satisfying the youngster’s tendency to 
talk about himself and achievements. 

( 3 ) Useful classroom commands - to help understanding 
and respohse(|(even if it is non-verbal). 
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( 4 ) Identification* - 

(5) Possession - 



(6) Description 



to help the child ask such q.uestions 
as “Is this a etc. 

to introduce such patterns as 

"I have a "I have got ... 

Which children need hadly. 

to introduce colour, size and 

and help develop powers of descrimin 

ation; useful for the new maths. 



Some notes to guide teachers go with most of the topics. 

6. The draft has, in addition to the P^^i^^rrsection 

vocabulary, reading and if ^®y^|°^^^i^?^oilitate 

is based on the vocabi^ary emerienoe and 

communication, analysing enviroime , _ , ^ ligt- given 

learning the school subaef s taught in Eng ^ £gted ^th 

and in situations. 

7. Although the sylfbus is taugh^to^the%xclusion*of the 

infnded the^igid LstiLtion existing between 

anS J^iff sho^d^re Jefaxed so tf t a single lesson 
can he planned to teach more than one skill. 

8. Worh on the syllabus f r f i|^^|g'e®needf if 

Material is being collected f ®. f i^"^ TMfmtf ial will be 

successive stages of primary e . * pronouBcements made 

his post-primary education or for his 30 b. 

10. I realise that it will f i™f f ipimaw sc^ol tochers 

new syllabus into the h^f of q„5_gga£hlly' without textual and 
and eXPeoli ■•*hJSmif ^faoh.-from_it^fCcesf^Jy-^^^ finished 

supplementary materials. T vnawe ohmiid have access to it with 

(of parts of it are ready) Pf ii®f f ,®^°’"^lrl|achers' colleges 
a view to producing appropriaf maf rif . ^ ^ 

should start training their students in how to use it an 

..../12 
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produce supplementary materials* Refresher courses for teachers 
in situ to introduce them to the new syllabus are essential* 

Promising ones among them should be given further training and 
appointed as specialist teachers with a little increment* It is 
envisaged that putting the new syllabus into effect will entail 
the use of more equipment and audio-visual aids, such as radio, 
television and gramophone records, pictures and text-books as well 
as supplementary reading material, A list of such equipment, sources 
and costs will be given as supplementary to the syllabus; acquiring 
them by schools using the syllabus will not be mandatory* The 
production of cheap basic textual materials as well as audio-visual 
aids is an area where foreign assistance may be sought, perhaps 
along the lines of the U*N*I*C*E*P* scheme or the reoomendations of 
the Ford Foundation Report "English Language Teaching in Nigeria", 

11* The search for a national language or an official language 
has triggered off unhappy events in different parts of the world* 
Already in Nigeria, which has inherited English and accepted it 
as the ’lingua franca*, there are people beginning to complain 
about falling standards and the poor performance in it of the 
products of the country’s institutions* They naturally ask why a 
"foreign" language should hamper the progress of their children in 
life* These rumblings are a forerunner of things to come \uiless 
the content of English courses in Nigeria’s institutions is altered 
to reflect the needs of the country, which depends on the English 
medium for its development as well as its participation in the 
scientific and technological civilisation of the tv^entieth century* 
The. primary school is the best place to start the change, for as the 
Ford Foundation Report puts.it, "the heart of the English language 
teaching problem lies at the primary level where the pupil has his 
first introduction to English"* 
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INVESTIGATION INTO THE 
"STRAIGHT FOR ENGLISH" COURSE 



toy 



B.W. Tiffen, B.R. Tatoacliolcjc and Wi3.1iam» 



Partly as a result of a req.uest f rom -^he^putoli^ahora^ . . 
for feed-toack material to incorporate in the proposed 
revision of the Straight for English course, and partly 
toecause we ourselves wished to find out how the .course 
was toeing used, the writers visited 11* Primary* ..Botools 
in Plateau Province between 18th and 22nd April, •ISoo 
(Week 1 3 of term) . 

The aim of these visits’ was to ^investigate; ; 

' (a) whether the detailed Teacher * 8 Books were -undtor- 

stood toy the teacher; 

(to) whether the teachers,-. used them; 

(c) whether the pace of the .course was related to the 
children's atoillties. ‘ 

We wish to make it -clear that the otojedt ^ 

. . ‘ not to criticise the putolishers,, tout to 

of the way one particular course was toeing handled toy tootn 
teachers and pupils in rural Primary Schools*' This paper 
is> in fact, a shortened and less detailed version of our 
report to the putolishers* 

i> ♦ ■ ■ ■ ’ 

2* jgummiagy of Vi si ts 

(a) Types of schools visited;—' 



Native. Authority k 

•Demonstration School ^ 



Voluntary Agency 



< 6 
k 




Class 1 



2 " • 
3 ‘ • 



.9 

11 

11 

B 



39 



/lh 



o 
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The Teachers 

(a) Qualifioatlons ' ‘ 

40^ of the classes were being taught by unqualified 
teachers# The Grrade III Certificate can be considered 
the* absolute^ bare •ftli3li^nUm- requirement foh teaching the 
Course satisfactorily. Probationers were heavily 
weighted in classes 3 and 4« The status of the teachers 
observed can be siimmarised as follows: 



(b) Teachers * Spoken Engli sh . 

-^ Teachers were, assessed sub ;j actively by at least two of 
the observers. , • 

Assessments were as follows:- * 



These figures do not tally exactly with the number of 
teachers shown in (a)' above. This is due to two factors 

(i) In a small number of cases . one teacher was re sponsi-. 

M . ble for the teaching of English in two classics, and 
consequently his spoken English was only ^Judged 
once. 

(ii) Some classes were being taken by Teachei^^ .0<^ 
students on vacation# . Their English was not,; 
assessed. 

Of ti?e 14 teachers whose persformance in spoken English 
was rated as poor, 9 were .probationers# 

(c) Use made of Lesson Notes in the Teacher* s Book 

• .4 teachers had no copy of^ the. Teacher | s Bqpk to teach 
f rbm» 4 teachers Had hooka but made iitt le ‘or rib use 
of them. 9 of the teachers tried to iTbiiow the book in 
rote fashion, but were not altogether successful, mainly 
because too .much time was spent' on the first two or three 
steps of each lesson, particularly conversation. 3 
teachers were rated as using the book satisfactorily. 



tType of Teacher ' .. 




Srade II- 
Grade III 
Vbrin. trained 
Pi»obation6r 
Student 



Good ' 
3 
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5 teachers were considered to have adapted the 
notes successfully, to the needs of their particular clas. 

4 teachers misunderstood them completely. 

teacher thought that only one page of the Pupils Boofc 

shotaa be read in one week. llaoLr* s 

surprised to find that the new words listed in the Teacher 

Book to be learnt did not correspond at all with the page 

the children were on'. Another teaoher 

understand the use of italics. For instance on p.1 4 

T.B. 3 we find: 

Revise nothing , something , anything^ Include: 

The teacher concerned revised ’include* as well, not realising 
it was not related to ’nothing , something etc. 

4* Course Books 

(a) Teacher* s/Pupils* Books Spoken English 

On the whole we have very little to criticise 
the way the teaching of oral Engli^ is 
the earlier books. We found that the 
ions seemed to be imderstood by the 

situational drills using objects etc. were generally 
followed* 

However, while the situational drills are very good, 
more in the way of substitutions and pattern toills 
could well be indicated and practised by *^® 
whole; It would also be helpful if oertain terms w^r 

eimplified. -'Teach ' is all too 

clear way of doing it is indicated in that lesson. 

The children' s performai.'ce in spoken English was *^® , 
majority of oases satisfactory for the stage *hey fed r^ched. 
We devised simple tests based on the oral ^ 

have been oovered in the first five weeks in . 

Children were selected at random and were 
verbally or to perform some action. The results of t^se 
tests are as follows (average s iores per class, maximum 

possible 10 marks) 

Glass 12 3 4 

7.8 5.8 5.6 4.7 



.../1 6 
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It will be noticed that Class 1 scored highest and that there 
is a gradual decrease as far as Class 4» Assuming the tests 
we gave to each class were of comparable difficulty, there 
are two possible explanations' £or , this* First, the oral 
English material in the Teacher’s Book gets progressively too 
difficult too q.uickly. Second, Class 3 and 4 tend to be 
taught by probationers and hence teaching is poorer on the 
whole than in classes 1 and 2, While the first explanation 
cannot be ruled out, it seems likely that the second explan- 
ation is an important factor. 



It also seems that not only does the material get too 
difficult too quickly, but the rate of introduction of new 
words is far too rapid. Also, many of the new words introduc- 
ed are either comparatively rare, or are unlikely to be used 
by children using this course. 

("b) Te_acher’s/Pupils’ Books - Reading 

We have pointed to the acceptable standard of spoken 
English as evidence that the course as presented through the 
Teacher’s Book must be considered quite successful. We 
discovered the standards of children’s reading to be very 
poor, decidedly below the level of their spoken English, 
and far from the standard set by the Teacher’ s Books or the 
difficulty of the Pupils* Books. We can only conclude that 
the course should be considerably revised before it can be 
considered adequate to the task of teaching primary children 
to read. This is in fact being done (see Postscript). 



Each of the Teacher’ s Books begins with an introductory 
statement which includes some general remarks on teaching 
reading. The discussion in Books 1 and 2 is too sketchy as 
it stands to be of much use. li’or example. Book 2, p.7, 
"Simple questions to test comprehension” gives no help in 
■the preparation of suitable questions. This lack is remedied 
in Book 3 (p.xvi) where sample questions are presented. But 
it is more difficult to test the comprehension of younger, 
less able, readers than of oiler, better ones, and the 
greatest need for help is in the earlier school years. 



It is doubtful if the discussion, even when it is quite 
useful as in Books 3 and 4, does the job planned for it 
when it is placed at the frc.nt of the book. Arranging the 
first few reading lessons so that each one introduces in a 
considerably elaborated forni one of the types of reading 
activities listed in Book 2, p.7> might place these where 
they are far more likely to be read, and in a context where 
their immediate use and relevance contributes to understand- 
ing. 
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It was noticed that many teachers, especially the less 
qualified, had difficulty in understanding the steps 
lesson in the Teacherls Booki The more elaborate treatment of the 
steps should he in simple language, as indeed all the Teacher s 
Books should he. The discussion of reading in the 
Book 3 is still too complicated to he read and understood as it 

stands given the qualifications, or make 

among teachers as described earlier. All tWa contributes to make 

the Teacher’s Book less helpful than it might he 

reading. It should he made clear, however, that 

given to teachers, and a more intelligent discussion of 

?eaSng appears, than is available through other courses commonly 

in use iii the Northern States of Nigeria. 

On a more technical level, children are 
n-np»n Inc comesoondence early in the course# «eelc io, ijess 
(llok ?i) ear?y examplL From that.point ® 

'phonics' exercises, though these tend mainly ' 

the list of words containing a specific phoneme to be ^il 
Unfortunately, little impression seemed to have '’®®^ ® ^® Vp-ttern 
suggested exercises upon the actual teaching of *"®®^ §*,. 

Riding' seemed to he the most understood and most used tec^que 
?lr tefchf^ reading. The result was to P^°duce two related 
reading-ills. First,, the learning of *^® §^®hLs in 

methods was extended far beyond as 

Classes 3 and 4 were encouraging children to 
separate entities. Children were parroting *^°^® 
demonstrating inability to read pages which *^®^ 
weeks before. Second, there was little effort 

si^? and indeed little evidence of children's being able to get 
much meaning from what they were reading • 

The pacing of reading is too fast. Pages ^ “8 
Tani', for example, are covered in a week. No readi^ course^in 

Britain or America would dare to spend so of *Toraa 

on the first formal reading experience as pages “ fact that 

and Tani’ represent, even without taking into accost th^fa^t 

English is a strange language to ^ prepare 

unrealistic to expect the 46 pages of Tani - . to prep 

children for Book 2, and °"!T/®f ^ead Bo^k 2 at the 

class 2 could as many as half of the c^iaren -g 

appropriate place according to the week in w^ch they were 
examined. For most Class 2s the . percentage was 30 . Few 

olarses ^ere able to finish any of their readers in one year. 

With only one exception, they w®r® Si'»'en the reader 

year even when they had not completed *>^® nroblem of 

preceding year. Recommendations section, 

pacing are outlined in the Summary at the end of this section. 
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Children mature at different rates j they learn at different 
rates. Although there is freg.uent mention in the Teacher s 
Books of individual differences among children, the organisation 
Of the Teacher's Books strongly encourages lo<«c-step movement . 
at a pace too fast for most children. In all hut one class, 
all children were reading at the same place in the same hook 
and as a single group. It would he extremely helpful if each 
hook included a detailed explanation of the techniques involved in 
dealing with individuals and groups in a class who are at dirrerent 
reading levels. 



In this connection it would also he most helpful if in all 
hooka from Book 2 upwards there were notes and detailed e^qplanat- 
ions on the techniques of remedial reading. In most classes, 
apart from Class 1 , teachers have to cope with children who, 
for one reason or another, are nowhere near where they ought to 
he in reading ability. In one particular Class Pour that was 
observed^ for example, twenty out of the forty children were not 
capable of reading beyond 'Toma and Tani . This is by no means 
untypical. 



It has also been noticed that one of the great difficulUes 
encountered when children use only one hook is the tendency to 
memorise words and sentences according to their position on the 
page, and the page they appear on, rather than according to the 
shape of the letters. The wide use of other, supplementary, 
readers (see below) would help in this, of course, hut it might 
he helpful to include in Books 1 and 2 at least some detailea 
explanation of the kinds of apparatus that can he made, such as 
matching cards, self -corrective apparatus, drawings from the 
hook with suitable sentences from the hook under them, etc. vve 
note below the use of flashhoards, and though it is prohaoiy 
true that just as flashhoards, are not used very much, nothing 
else will he, it is probably worth it for the few who wyJL make 
use of it, especially if constant reference is made to such 
apparatus in the notes. 



SummaT»y of Suggestions for Reading. W ork 

1. More reading material needed: 

(i) more in the actual course hook ^ j • + 

(ii) supplementary readers more closely integrated into 
the notes (see below). 



2. A slowing-up of the pace of progress 



1 st year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 



— material at the level of 1 st half of Bk 

Ii ti ^ ff tf 



It 

It 

tt 



It 

ft 

It 



etc. 



ft 

ft 

ft 



ft 

tt 

ft 



ft 

ft 

ft 



2nd half ” 
Book 2 
Book 3 



1 . 



/i 
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A reduction of vocabulary taught. 

A more detailed explanation of apparatus it is possible 
to make, and encouragement to do so. 

Detailed instruction on individual and, group readi^, both 
remedial and normal, for different ability levels is needed. 

A much greater stress on the phonic method, with much more 
detailed explanation, would seem highly desirable. 

Supplementary Readers 

According to the Teacher* s Books, supplementary readers 
are req.uired from Year 2 onwards. Discounting a Demonstrat- 
ion School at a Teachers* College, which has excellent 
reading corners, only five of the remaining 36 classes 
visited had any supplementary reading material whatsoever. 
Children in 3I fllasses, therefore, only had the Pupils Book 
for reading matter. As in nearly all cases the course book 
was not completed by the end of the year, this means that 
most children read approximately three -q.ua rters of one book 
a year. In most of the schools visited, it is probably true 
that there would be no other reading matter for any of the 
other subjects. 

This serious situation is not altogether a question of 
lack of money, though that is an important factor; it is 
symptomatic of an attitude towards reading. The necessity 
for wide supplementary reading is simply not recognised by 
teachers. 

The Teacher’s Book therefore must, we think, pay more 
attention to convincing teachers of the need for children 
to read as widely as possible outside the Pupil s Book. 

Vo cabulary Work 

It has already been noted that the introduction of 
new matter and vocabulary proceeds at too rapid a pace. 

An examination of the actual vocabulary introduced in 
the five books so far available seems to indicate that 
there are many words introduced at the various stages 
which are not necessary. They may be either too rare 
to warrant inclusion at that stage, or they refer to 
objects and activities which the average child is not 
likely to encounter, or which may be positively un— African. 
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In this last group come those words which 

loosely used for some specifically African object, although 
that object bears little relationship to the Engli^ bean 
article* What is more, the English word has just TMdi been 
accepted by Nigerian spealcers* A fairly obvious example 
is ’porridge*. In most cases in normal spealang, the 
vernacular word (’tuwo* in Hausa) is used by aVi 

speakers, and we have never heard anyone use the English 

word. 

5. Equipment 

(a) Plashboards and Wall Ohartg 

Of the 39 classes visited, 5 only had wall charts, 

7 had flashboards. One school 

^d flashboards, but they were kept in the staff room 
and did not api>ear to be used. 

(b) Condition of Books 

Many children had Pupils' Books in an advanced state 
of decay. Teachers took no steps to repair them as 
they had no sellotape etc. to do s°* , 
might be given to producing books with a stronger 

biudlng. School managers appear to nooira 

principle of ordering one complete set of Pupils Books 
Lery two years. If they disintegrate after one year 
children are bookless for the whole of the following 
year. 

(c) Organisation and Supply 

Without doubt the grant-in-aid system for primary 

schools does not leave much over for books 

ment once the teachers* salaries have been paid. r° “ + 

ever, part of the problem of lack of books and equipment 

lies in the supply system. Time and time again we 

were told, ’The Manager hasn’t supplied us with books . 

The fault may, of course, equally well be with the 

teachers or headmaster himself, who does not 

the right books, or does not order in time. 

less, the question of organisation and supply may well 

be worth invewti gating. 

One final point. Would it not be a good idea to 
’throw in’ a few supplementary readers or wall „ 

free if the school bought, say, a set of ® 

Or perhaps even better, could not schools be recom- 
mended to buy one Pupils’ Book to be shared between 



• • • •/ 



two pupils? The money thereby saved could then be 
spent on building up a class library and equipment# 

As things are at the moment, owing to lack of money, 
poor organisation and supply, etc*, it seems doubtful 
whether many schools can possess Pupils’ Books ai^ 
supplementary readers and wall chart s/f 1 a shb cards* 
And without all these Wngs the Straight for 
English course is less successful than it might 
otherwise have been# 



Conclusion 

Straight for English is probably the best course 
used in Northern l^igeria at the moment, and is a great 
advance on others normally available# Its two great 
weaknesses seem to lie: 

(a) in its treatment of reading - the inadequacy 
of material, the too great rate of progress, 
and the lack of recognition of the different 
abilities of the children who need 
individual or group work rather than class work# 

(b) in the general speed of presentation, which results 
in: 

(!) too much being presented in a year 
(ii) too little constant review and practice 
(iii) too advanced work in Books 5 and 6# 

If these weaknesses could be resolved, we feel that 
the course would be even more useful than it is at 
present# 



Postscript # 

We understand that ttia Straight for Engli^ course is 
"be PGVi ssd in th© light of thGSG r©coniiiiGndations to 
publishers# The revision will probably be along the fol 
lines 

(PB = Pupils’ Book) 

#Pirst half of present PB 1 will become new PB 1 • 
♦Second half of present PB 1 will become new PB 
Present PB 3 will become new PB 4* 

Present PB 4 will become new PB 5. 

Present PB 5 will become new PB 6# 

*♦ Present PB 6 will become new PB ?• 

# . #/22 



♦ These refer to levels of difficulty. The new PBs 1 and 2 
will contain at least as many pages as the present hooks, hut 
fewer new words and structures will he introduced. The same 
amount of reading material will he maintained. 

It is prohahle that the new version of PB 6 will he a 
combination of the present PBs 5 and 6. 
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TEACHINGr THE USE OP PRIMAKf SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 
TO METHOD CLASSES IN ENGLISH 
IN GRADE II COLLEGES 



by 

David VTilliama 

The teaching of English Method in the various Teachers ' CoUeges in 
bhe Northern States today is likely to fall into tvfo parts, ie.. 

(a) the general theory of teaching EngUsh as a second 
language, according to modem E.L.T, methods* 

(b) using the available primary school course books. 

It is unlikely that there will be a oonsiderable divergence 
on the best^^cf of^eaching the students how to use the course bo^ 

AS thev are. Clearly, the host method to employ here is that of 
use - Lmonstration by the tutor, and as much practice teaching as po 

by the students. 

the commonly accepted E.L.T. methods that are current todsy. 

Tr. «n fairness it must be said that course books are improving, and 

^aoher who is blindly faithful to his course book is not likely to do 
best he could do .for his pupils. 

It is possible that some ardent exponents of the new 

advocate a complete renunciation of f^r t^upils 

Grade II teacher not only to construct all his ^ 

in his own f “ LXrf of"tL^icri?ies his pupils 

s rssw’s:ii“£f«ty 

The rest, if deprived of the course book, wou^J. o/their attempts 

disincliAation or lack of ability, make complete shipwreck of their a 

to teach English in this way. 
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The purpose, then, of* this short paper is to tiy and suggest routes 
.vhich tutors might explore in helping students to navigate the somewhat 
perplexing currents between the Soylla on the one hand of slavish 
u.evotiion to the course book, and, on the other, the Charybdis of the 

unfettered use of E.L.T. methods with no reference to any course book 
whatever, 

E.L,T, methods must therefore be introduced as a supplement 
to the present course books, and the task of tutors in Teachers* 

Colleges seems to be to show students how they may use the course 
book intelligently, supplementing and expanding where necessary, and 
facing the problems liiat are likely to occur in the classroom* 

• remainder of this paper will seek to suggest scxne areas 

in which this nay be done. 

Oral Substitution Drills and Dialogues 

The majority of course books do not give sufficient practice 
^ either the structural items or the lexical items which are 
taught. This, of course, is inevitable if the resulting book is 
going to be at all reasonably priced. Blit if it is conceded that 
the learning of a language is a process which involves an alteration 
of linguistic habits, then it is clear that habits can only be changed 
y me^s of a great deal of repetitive practice* in other words, by means 
of drills and dialogues. In teaching structures the structure needs to 
be repeated many times, substituting the lexical items as much as 
possible, so that a great deal of varied practice can be given in the one 
structure. Most courses only point the way to this, if they give any 
advice at all. It is the task of tutors to teach students to read these 
signposts correetty, and to follow the way that they point. 

:^_Exa mple 

An example may be taken here frcmi Book 4 of 'Straight for English', 
which seems to be the best of the courses at present available. On page 
42 of the Teacher*‘J Book (Weak 2 , Lesson 9 ), Step I reads as follows: 

Teach above and below . Take the book in one hand, the ruler 
in the other, HoJ.d the book above the ruler, and say: 

"I am holding the book above the ruler. I am holding the ruler 
below the book," 

Then hold the luler above the book and say: 

"Notit I am holding the ruler above the book. I am holding 
the book below the ruler," 

Repeat with other objects and ask the class: 

'"An I holding the pencil above the stone or below the stone?" 

(Ans: You are holding the pencil above/below the stone.) 

This, as far as it goes, it admirable. But there is always 
the tendency for students and teacheis to teach what is written, and no 
more. Students need to be taught to expand the abo'/e note to something 
: like this: 
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1 • Get six or eight different objects that can be clearly seen fi^ra 
the back of the class, 

2, Take tro of them at a time, and hold them one over the other, 
saying the appropriate sentence each time* Ask questions, and 
answer them yourself, as follows: 

Here is a book and a ruler. Look where I*m holding the 
book. I'm holding it above the ruler. It's above the ruler. 

The book is above the ruler. I'm holding the ruler below the book. 

It's below the book. The ruler is below the book* Where’s the ruler? 
It's below the book. It's below the book. Am Ihnlding the ruler above . 
the book or below the book? I'n holding it below the book. 

Repeat this with the other objects, and with different combinations of th& 
objects many times. Get children to come and hold the objects, and 
continue to talk about them, 

3. Start asking questions of individual pupils as follows: 

Tchr: Am I holding the pencil above or below the stone? 

I'm holding it below the stone, John, am I holding 
the pencil above or below the stone? 

John: You're holding it below the stone. 

Repeat this with a number of pupils, v/ith different, objects^ 

4* Ask these questions of the whole class. 

5« As soon as possible get one half of the class asking the 
question, and the other half giving the answer^ the teacher 
holding up different objects to give the cue: 

A: Is Mr, «• holding the bowl above the spoon Dr below the 

spoon? 

B: He's holding it below the apoon^ 

6, If time, practice this in groups, 

(Note: Steps 2 and 3 in* straight for English' PP# 42 and 43 
deal with the practising of this in groups, and making it inti? a 
guessing game.) 

It is necessary to teach students how to make up subsitution and ' 
situational drills and dialogues, and how to use them- in' clss§ in a 
variety of structural situations. While a variety of substitutions should 
be encouraged, it is useful to point out to many of the slower students 
that a limited repertoire of subjects (John, Mary, the Chief, the clerk^ 
my father, the children, etc,) and action verbs which can be easily 
demonstrated or illustrated (went for a walk, listened to the radio, 
worked on the farm, wrote a letter, rode a bicycle, read a book etc,) 
can be used in many different structures. 
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It has been shown how a text book lesson can be and should be 
expanded from the brief advice that is already present in the book. 

But on a number of occasions there is no advice given at all. Often, 
especially in the later books of a course, lists of 'useful phrases* or 
constructions are given, and there are no instructions on how to teach them. 
This is found in a number of books of the Few African English Course, and the 
Sixth books particularly of the New Oxford English Course and the Straight 
for English Course. In Straight for English Book 6, for example, in the 
Teacher’s Book, the attention of the teacher is drawn to various lexical 
and structural items in the Reading Passage for each Unit, but the only 
instruction at the head of this section is 'Note Carefully* . Although 
one can perhaps appreciate the reasons of econonQT in space which have 
prompted this lack of direction by the writer of the course book, it is 
clearly the task of the tutor in the teachers' college to show his students 
how this list can be turned into a series of meaningful and successful drills. 

Problems: It is all too easy for Method lessons to be arid and divorced 

from the Primary School classroom. The tutor should always bear in mind 
the problems that are going to beset the teacher in the classroom - bearing 
in mind too that often, if the directions in the book cannot be followed 
exactly, some teachers are at a loss what to do. Students in the Teachers* 
Colleges should be encouraged to think out the solutions to these problems 
for themselves. 

For example, the use of 'Which' (interrogative) is first taught in 
'Straight for Enf;lish', Book 2, pages 252—3* Problems such as the following^ 
might well be set a class in a Teachers' College for solution or discussion in 
class: 

(a) Suppose that when the teacher asks, "Which arm am I holding 
up?" (step 3) the pupils fail to understand? Suppose they answer 'Yes' as 
if the question had been 'Am I holding my arm up?' Hov/ wo\ild you make the 
meaning clear by using other words, gestures, objects, etc.? 

(b) (See top of page 253). Suppose in your classroom every girl 
is wearing a clean dress, and no boys are wearing black shoes? What 
sentences would you use in place of those in the course book? How would 
you choose them? 

(c) HoW v/ould you (i) teach the children themselves to ask the 

question, 'Which boy ?‘and (ii) satisfy yourself that they had learnt 

it? 

(d) 'Which' is revised on page 256 (Step 1 - Conversation). 

Boes this revision give the pupils practice in using 'which'? 

If not, hov/ would you give thenTWe chance to use it? 

Reading 

Usually very little detailed guidance is given on reading, 
after the first stages. The tutor therefore needs to be very 
explicit in the details he gives students. It is suggested that four 
main areas need to be covered in detail, to show students how they may 
deal with the reading material in the course books. 
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(a) Students should he trained to test each pupil's reading 

ability. There are far too many pupils in primaiy schools 
today who read poorly because they are expected to Eead^ 
material which, for one reason or another, they are 
to read, and consequently they get no practice with material 
• which they can read. As far as the present writer is aware, 
there is no course which deals with this problem o 
individual readers being at different stages - they a 
assume that the class moves forward ag a united body, which 
is quite unrealistic, .Students must be taught the need for 
individual pupils to be dealt T/ith individually in th^ 
reading - or if not individually, then in small, ability 
groups. They must be taught as- well that it may. be 

necessary for some pupils to gn back one, two. or more boo 

to where they are, in fact, able to- read, and work on from 

there, (it should be noted thali in a normal primary school • 

there should bo no difficulty in arranging the timetable 
ao -bhat one class may borrow the readers of- lovrer .clashes. ; 



(b) -Allied with this problem is that of Comprehension. 

'S-budents must be shorn how to use the Reading Passage so 
• as to help their pupils’ understanding, and to test it. 

They shoul/1 be taught how to supplement the usual 
’Comprehension questions' with their own questions, and with 
various activities concerned with repro.duciag the passap 
in one way or another. They should be sho\/n how to oo 
for words and phrases which the children may not understana, 
and how to drill these. Tutors should take specific 
reading passages as examples, and disci^s with stuaen s 
how they can supplement existing materials. 

For example, the Comprehension v/ork in Book 5 of* 
'Straight for English' is veiy spasmodic. In Chapter 6 - 
there are only questions on the first page of the story, 
though general instructions for testing comprehension are 
given on page 11 of the Teachers' -’Book. A -butor could 
well take this chapter ’as an example v^rith the s-budents, 
and make them do the follo^ijing: ' 

1, Prepare 20 questions on the rest of the story. 

2. What reproductive activities can you think of in 
conn?;otion with the story? How would you organise 
them? 

Suggestions: Retelling "the story 

Retelling it from the point of 

view of one of the charac;^ers- 
Actdng it 

3. Many pupils do not under s-band the strucbure 'Let us 
(p. 1.3). Y/hat practice v/ould you give them? 

• etc. 
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(c) In most courses too much reading aloud is indicated. It 
should be taught that the amount of reading aloud should 
be reduced as the individual, group or class become more 
competent in their reading. By class Six or Seven reading 
aloud should be minimal, and the main purpose of it should 
be to give practice in the various aspects of spoken 
English - but not to test or give practice in reading. 

This is something that needs stressing very much, as so 
many students in Teachers* Colleges have been brought up on 
this method of reading aloud, and they tend to revert to 
this when they start teaching again. 

(d) The use of Supplementary Readers and Class Libraries 
needs to be emphasised continually, the following points 
being made: 

(i) All Supplementary Reading should be silent, 

(ii) Class Libraries should be strongly recommended as: 

1 • They give a wide range for the children to choose 
from - children can therefore read what they like, 

2, There can be a wide range of difficulty, so that 
each child can read something that he is able to 
read, (The aim of such reading is to give practice 
in what is known, rather than to learn new material.) 

Composition 

Again, so often little guidance is given here, and 
students need to be encouraged to use various kinds of guided 
composition for themselves* It is interesting to note here that 
the composition work in Book 6 of ’Straight for English' is much more 
'guided,’ and, in the writer's opinion, much more suitable for the class for 
which it is intended, than the same kind of work in Book 5* The New Oxford 
English Course uses the 'Discussion* technique almost constantly in the later 
books, and students here need to be taught how a greater degree of guidance 
can be given follov;ing up this way - e.g, by discussing the topic, and then 
writing a composite composition on the board. All the pupils write this 
composition, being guided to a greater or lesser extend as the needs of the 
class demand. 

It should also be noted that most courses start 'free writing* much too , 

early and students shouldbe warned of this . 

f 

Pronunciation. Stress and Intonation Drill s 

As far as the writer is av/are, no Primary School course in general 
use deals with these matters in any way except incidentally. Students 
therefore need to be taught to supplement this by various pronunciation, 
intonation and stress drills, such as some of those in Hill's 'Drills 
and Tests in English Sounds' and stannard Allen's ^Diving English 
Speech' , 
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G-rammar 

All the courses at present available seem to bring in a certain 
amount of formal grammar in their later stages, though there is 
variation in the exact stage when they start introducing it. It is 
still a matter of considerable controversy as to when, if at all, 
grammatical terms should be introduced. This is not the place to enter 
into this controversy theoretically, but rather we must discuss what to 
do with the material we have in the present courses. The following 
procedures may be suggested to students: 

. (a) Ignore the teaching of formal grammar at any stage before 
Class Six, If this cannot be done, then the simplest and 
most basic tetms only should be taught, and then only as a 
convenient description of certain groups of words, 

(b) In Classes Six and Seven, if not taught before, the 

basic terms may be taught, but again, only as convenient, 
terras. The best use that can be made of these. sec ticms 
in the course books is to use them as spring-boards for 
remedial drilling on the usage of such material as is 
presented. For example, in Book 6 of the New Oxford English 
Course, page 42 (towards the bottom) we find "The '-ing' 
form (of the verb) is used in three ways" - which are 
then listed. These three ways can then be drilled by 
various oral drills. It is by no means essential that the 
pupils be able to describe the. three ways the *-ing' form of 
the verb is used - but they should be able to use them. 



Rem edial W ork 

This aspect of the teaching of English has received 
comparatively little attention - and yet it is vital in the present 
stages of teaching the language in Primary Schools. It is common 
knowledge that the first year, at least, in post-primary institutions 
is spent in correcting errprs, and teaching material which should have 
been dealt with in the pidmaay school. The majority of courses available 
today have lists of structures and lexical items taught. Students in our 
Teachers* Colleges should be tau;ht, if not how to test each item, at 
least to be aware of what has’ been taught, and how to construct drills to 
eradicate bad linguistic habits that will have been learnt, and to 
instil good ones. The only remedy, it seems, to this wrong learning is 
continual practising, by means of drills, of the right way. Students 
therefore need to be const-antlyc confronted with the kinds of 
situations they will meet in their schools, and taught to provide 
solutions in the form of drills. Such questions as the following could 
be asked: 

(a) Most of your pupils say, ■! stop reading this book 
yesterday," What would you do? 

(b) Most of your pupils say, "I leave here since last year". 

What would you do? 

etc,, etc, 

: ' \ 
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Visual Aid a 

Students need to be shown how simple visual aids can be used to help 
in English teaching, in supplementing the course books. Here are a few 
examples. Readers of this paper will undoubtedly be able to think of 
many more. 

Drawing pin figure s. Students should be taught how to draw simple 
pin figures on the board - more elaborate ones, perhaps, on card. 

These could be used, for example, in * Straight for English* Book 4, 
pag® Step 2. A scattered group of simple pin fig\ires could 
supplement the use of pupils in teaching further and furthest . 

E lannelgraph The use of cut-out pictures intdling a story can help 
to make the story live, and also be a great help when the children come 
to re-tell the story, either orally or in writing. An example of such 
a story can be found in 'Straight for English', Book 4, PP 103-4. 

G-love Puppets A simple glove puppet with a papier-mache head can be 
us efuT in illustrating conversations. An example’ can be found in • 
'Straight for English', Book 4> p. 140, Step 1. This step could be made 
much more lively and interesting if the teacher and the glove-puppet 
greeted each other in the appropriate way, with a clock-face on the 
blackboard to show the times. 

S imple pictures of actions e,g, hoeing, cooking, reading a book, 
riding a bicycle, etc. These can be used as 'cues' in various 
substitution drills. Other, slightly more elaborate pictures, can be 
used to bring various situations into the class as a basis for a drill. 

For example, a drawing of a pin man lying on the ground by a bicycle 
could be used for .the following structures: 

VTiile John was cycling down the road, he fell off his bicycle. 

t 

If John had been careful, he wouldn't have fallen off his bicycle. 

John is cycling along the road. 

John cycles to school every day. 

etc. etc. 

All these points mentioned above need to be taught as exemplified in 
specific lessons in the course book that is being taught. Specimens of 
each kind of lesson demanded by the course book should be gone through in 
detail. There are, of course, numbers of ways in which this can be done, 
and each tutor will undoubtedly, vary his methods according to the nature 
of the lesson. In some cases he might go through a lesson with his class. 
In others, he night set the class to prepare beforehand v/ays of teaching 
a lesson, and it can then be discussed. He night start v/ith a technique, 
and then apply it to several lessons in the course book - or he might start 
with the lesson, and then show how that demands a particular technique. 
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In all this, the aims should he the sane - 

students to teach thoroughly the at 

courses, and to use the course hooks intelligent^, tr^ 

the nonent is that there is so nuch 800d mterial ^ the hoo^ ^ y 

the teachers do not seen able to iu/ 

naterial with which they are presented. It is sure^ the ^ ^ 

in Teachers' Colleges to ^^®“i!*"tC*®eeeIs^ily United techniques 

o^^sfh^r dtf adapted to the 
presented in thb course doo^ v/xqu ua 

needs of their individual classes. It is on^ in tMs W ^ 
hope to increase the efficiency of the teaching of English in v 

country. 
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ENGLISH - A TOOL EOR EDUCATION 
oonpiled by 
Margaret Rogers. 

From material submitted by Carol Robson, Educational^ Editor, London, and 

investigations made duidng a recent tour of Northern Nigeria by Margaret Rogers* 

1*0 Curriculum review / 

On the eve of the Commonwealth Education Conference in Lagos the 
Newsletter of its Education Liason Committee was circulated* It contained 
an account a Conference of African Educators who met to discuss 
curriculum d^elopment. The article contains two passages of particular 
Mlevance to any Board of English Studies* They are the writings on 
■ttie wall which we cannot afford to ignore. They are a ohc^J.enge to all 
oonoemed with African education, 'but especially to those responsible 
for the teaching of English. 

1*1 The Conference noted that "it is clear that there is, in Africa, 

a genuine demand for the introduction of modem curricula geared to the 
local needs and to the development of inquiring minds, scientific attitudes 
and linguistic facill'ty among the children. The most pressing needs are 
seen to be in primary education (which is the only education most African 
children get)]; here the long term goal is considered to be the development. 

In each country, of a fully integrated curriculum based on disooveiy And 
aotiviiy methods, and related to the pupils* ewivir on ment . 

1*2 The Conference felt that "social studies properly taught would help 

the pupil understand his environment, develop the ability to think clearly 
and help fit the child for life in society." They also emphasised 
the vital importa nce of developing t he child's command of the language 
of ins truction (usually English) throughout the ourriculxim " . 

very easy to be cynical about Conference pronouncements, easy 
that those who pass grandiose statements can have no x*eal appreciation 
of the problems involved* We L..a all aiming at the development ^of live3o^ 
minds, clear thinkers, and equipping our pupils to take his place in 
socie'ty. That we are not succeeding well enou^ with the majority of our 
school learners is also a fact with which no post-primary institution 
would disagree. Perhaps if we examine the present position and the 
curriculum Aims afresh we may see that the aims of the CREDO (Centre for 
Curriculum Renewal and Educational Development Overseas) can be realised 
in the not too distant future* V/e should remember we are discussing 
■toe basic j..e. primary education which is all the majority of the 
children of Nigeria will get for many years. 

^portanoe of langu age to the new approach 

If activity and discovery methods are to be successful, language 
skills are absolutely basic. These methods inply that all toe children 
aw actively involved in a 'learning by dodn^:’ activity for as much of 
the school day as possible. A fully Integra ;ed curricultim approach means 
a lowering of subject barriers, leading to a reduction of the sub^Ject 
role of English. But Centres of Interest anX Projects will require 
language, and the teacher will need to be co:itlnually concerned with 
teaching the language needed. 
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2.1 Again, language is important in that the pupil-tBaoher relationship 

which this approach requires involves frequent discussions 

For project work involves a reduction of class instruction, and requires 

group and individual Y/ork proceeding at different levels and rat^. To 
ensure comprehension of the language needed for this, and to provide 
prompts for recall, a stock of visual aids will be necessary ^see paper 
on *Aids for Language Teaching')* Understanding and control of the 
wii-tten language is also necessary, in that the frequent use of referen- 
060 in project work will mean the developing of good reading and 
recording skills. Thus language skills are necessary at every point, and 
the teacher needs to be continually aY?are of this. 



3.0 Present methods of language teaching in Horth^rn Ai g§i^ 4 . 

At present, even *here English-medium is advocated, English is taugnt 
in Nigerian primary schools as one of several subjects in the curriculum. 

There is little or no correlation between the language taught in the 
English lesson and the skills, concepts and ideas taught in the other 
subjects. There are several courses available for teaching English 
subJect-Strfidght for English and the New Oxford Course being two of 
moat widely used. These courses are based on the theory that to teach a 
language one must analyse it into its component parts - structures, patterns, 
etc. - and then begin to build these one on another in an orderly ma^er, 
drilling each item thoroughly before the next is attempted. One begins 
with the easiest structures and tenses, and progresses to the more complex 
ones. The order in which items are introduced is based on linguistic 
analysis such as that made by A.S. Hornby in his 'The Teaching of Structural 
Words and Sentence Patterns'. This is an excellent book, but one of the 
most vital sentences in it is often ignored. It will be found on ^ge xl 
.• of the Introduction, and reads; 'The teaching items set out in this book 
are those considered suitable and desirable for the first stage of an 
English -course for children of 10 or 11 years and upwards.' (NB The 
children Hornby is referring to would have had 5 years of schooling ^d 
would be literate in their own language). There is a footnote; Children 
under 10 will probably be taught by quite different procedures. 

' Courses based on an analysis like Hornby's are used with great 

success for teaching English as a subject to children who are of an age 
where they can consciously build up a mastery of patterns and vocabulary, 
but Hornby is right - primary school children cannot be taught in this 
way. Young children do not learn in this way. They learn by doing. 

4 . 0 Incompatibility of traditic n al approach wi th integra,t ed currioul^ n ^ e,^ 
It is an interesting, if depressing exercise to examine one 
Arithmetic courses. Take for exc'jrple the two Oxford Courses. In we - 
Oxford Arithmetic course the follcwing activities are recommended for the 

early stages: 

Sorting shells, stones, nuts ebc. by size and colour; 

Collecting interesting objects^* 

Arranging sticks or rods of var lous lengths ; 

Using a posting box with holes ->f different shapes and sizes. 

What language is being taught at the e-iui valent level in the New Orfo 
English Course? If we take the first r.ine stages in the third edition, 
we find the folloYfing patterr 5 : 
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Hhat's this? 

TAi ^ s & • • • • 

No it isft*t 

Is it a ? 

This is a/the •••• 

This is a/the •••• 

There is a miscellany of object names to be used with these patterns s 

" »U. ■ ' 

basket^ bird, book, box, hen, pencil, bag, chair, dog, goat, table, 

ball, bottle, stone, chvu?ch, house, mosque, shop, tree, blackboard, 
door, floor, roof, wall, window, ground, school, sky, sun, bean, bus, 
oar, lorry, pen, pot, tin, train, baby, boy, girl, man, woman. 

It would be possible to cany out a very limited kind of sorting activity 
with this language; (This is a bean, that's a stone, this is a bean* ^Is 
this a bean? No it isn't, lb's a staio)But the basic mathematical idea th§it the 
authors of the arithmetic course are trying to convey threu^ these activities •• 
the ideas of numL - cannot be learnt in this language because it involves 
plurals, and plurals are not tau^t in the Oxford Bn^ish course until’ Stage 29. 
Similarly the important mathematical ideas of shape and sise cannot* be learnt, 
in this language, because no adjectives are introduced until Stage i|4, at the 
very end of the first year's work - and then it is only adjectives of colour 
• that are introduced. ' ‘ 

4.1 The reason for this is, of course, that the tro courSes wera'nfeyer 

intended to correlate. Oxford Arithmetic is intended to be tau;isd^t 
in the vernacular, and the New Oxford English Course was not written for 
Bnglish-medium teaching. But Straight for English, which is being used in 
English-medium schools presents a Remarkably similar picture r plurals are 
not taught till Weeks 1 7-20 -. adjectives of colour are used in Weeks 13-1 6. 
but round and square do not appear anywhere in the first two year's work. 

A footnote in Week 20 states that the children should have learilt the . 
numbOT names in their arithmetic lessons, though how they have been'able 
to achieve' this wiliiout the use of plourals; or such items are 'How mdny are 
there?' is not at all cleat*. • 

Number names up to 10 are . taught in Stage 30, and 11-20 ia S^Se 32. 
Oxford Arithmetic teaches 1 -5- vsith pages 1 and 2 of the Pupils "^ok, and 
by the end of the first year, the children are doing sums which involve 
the use of numbers up to 100.- 

4*2 It seems clear that even without a fully integrated curriculiam* 

it would be desirable for a closer correlation between the language 
taught in- the English lesson and that required for 'other Subledts* • 

4»3 In East Africa, the two Peak Courses developed at the Special 

Centre for Curriculum Development in Nairobi with the help of British 
Council personnel, did pioneer an attempt to do this. Recent neWs from 
Lusaka tells of another adaptation . of "fehe Peak material being produced by 
Teachers' Workshop activity there. .The. Peak material introduced "formulae” 
i.e. structures and lexis taught and used specifically in a subject context 
e.g. "make a strai^t line", "racke a circlo" • (P.E.), "Add", ,How many?" 
."take away" etc. ^Number). Teachers are given subject vocebulaiy in 
Years. One and Two- for .Health Ed\ .cation, and stories connected, with the 
History syllabus have been writ’; m in simplified language. 



What are you doing? 

I'm touching a/the .... 
What's that? 

Touch a/the .... 

I'm pointing to a/the .... 







Even so teachers are given no guiaanoe in 
registers of lexis for the Centres of Interest prescribed, ^ 

naterial in the form of visuals or textbooks for Sr°“P ^ HoW 

to be orranised. Also the patterns and structures stiU follow tte hoto y 

It is worth noting, however, that far less ^®^ g®"* 
m the present continuous tense in the Peak course than in the Oxford or 
Straight for English Course in Nigerian schools. 



5,0 Other nrohlens relevant to Niger ian education 



There are four constants in education, the leajmers, 
content of curricula and the materials and medium throu^ »*ioh the 

curricula is conveyed. 

5,1 The learners 

(a) 9C?5 of all Prioary School learners will receive little or no 
further education. 

(b) Those *0 do enter any 

recuired to pursue their education ill a 

(SHh) ^?h a skill increasingly similar to ttet of English 
moSer-tongue learners at the sane educational level. 

(o^ Those few who go on to Tertiary Education have to P®^®™ 

'' ^ to complete paW with their nother-temgue equivalents to 

achieve parallel academic awards . 

5,2 Tho teachers ^ 

Eapidly expanding and 

considered : 

(a) Por some considerable time to come maiv teachers 
toadequate skills to English, general background and teaching 

techniques. 

(b) The rival demands for educated personnel th^e°with 

the best teachers to leave the classroom; certainly those witn 

M ehar. academic training are unlikely to be numerous at 
Primary level. ^ 

(c) '■ The presence of expatriate staff often means a lack of 

continuity to the staffing of institutions. ^ 

These things are likely to continue for some ttoe. In considertog any 
curriculum reform it is unrealistic to ignore them. 

5t3 Curricula 

(a) Present syll-.hi arc sub jeot-oriontated. 

(b) Several indicate toat discovery and activity ^ 

^ ^ ^Idf^Ihe new mathonatics syllabus gives a Sf®®* ^®^ 

- ^dlnce to the teachers on organisation of the content, oonoepw 
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training, apparatus and pupil activities. 

(cj No guidance is given on the language needed. 

(d) In spite of even the more enlightened syllabi, roost 
lessons seem to take the form of class instruction. 



3*4 



Iledium . _an d ma;y ir_ial_s 

1faT"Present texts, other than the English course, are 
frequently in short supply. 

(b) Very little good visual material is available. 

(c) Many texts are in unnecessarily complex language. 

(d; Very few teachers are able to revise and rewrite unsuitable 
tex±s - a highly sophisticated skill. 



5.5 Problems inherent in curriculum reform 

TaT 



Language considerations 



"What is needed here is an entirely new approach. Instead of 
saying, "Here is the corpus of language to be taught, as laid dewn by 
the linguists, into what * subject' situations can each of these items 
best be fitted?", the course-maker must consider first what the child is 
expected to learn, and then ask himself what language he will need if 
he is to learn these things. The 'subject' of the school curriculum must 
dictate the content and form the subject matter of the English course, 
and the structures and patterns selected for teaching must be those that 
the child needs in his learning of these subjects. 



At Primary 0ne and Two, for example, the syllabus demands that 
the children shall learn Reading, Writing, Number, P.E., Handwork. 

Each of these subjects involves placing the children in a number of 
different learning situations, in which they will perform a number of 
different activities. These situations are both ' subject-leam^g' and 
' language -learning' ones, so there is no need for an English course to 
invent separate situations and activities for the learning of l^guage. 
Having discovered what situations the children are going to be involved 
in, the next step is to consider what language is needed in, and 
appropriate to, these situations. This is the language that should be 
taught and used at this particular stage. Such a language analysis must be 
free from preconceived notions of the 'ease' or 'difficulty' inherent in 
language, items. However often an item may have been listed as one of the 
basic patterns of the English language, it. should not be taught unless it 
is appropriate to, and useful in, one of the educational situations in 
which the children will be placed. Gaps can be filled at a later stage: 
the important thing at the beginning is that the language used should have 
immediate relevance and meaning for the child in a situation. Course^ 
mate-fdals planned bearing in mind the language needed for education will 
indeed make the language a tbol for education. 
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5.6 Curr icu lum oonsid eration^ 

(a) Resear ch ne^dg. 

(i) An examination of the concepts 

to acquire of ty.es.. 

cKf p^Sle ^hat 

aotiv^ ^a to ne^tosf^ ig it possible 

IZTtl usSLS ofWins of 

te^ to ^^^arly^stageS Shonia the formal 'English 

: -r^e^reforX^^^ ^^jlaSIpSoS^: 

and through the activities and sxtuations appropriate 
other subjects in the curriculum? 

.X ^ 4 .- +>,« tsachinK materials and aids needed in the 

“ ■ 

integrated curriculum content. 

Two factors are already clear •" 

iss • r f *■ 

by i\ature separate fri® W»e f^^Jr^^utting 
mterial; (this W 

+he teacher^s Instructions on the teaching 
.^leriaf itself, perhaps in smaller print on the 

ba.ck of card mai;erial); 

zst rss s-s rrit.rs 

small booklets, worKcaruo cuo. ^Toir-ihilitv 

satisfactory and allow for f ®®*®lT,f 
of approach than the present Pupils BooJe, 

Teachers* Book system. 

(tv) There rill need te be roi^ ^eS^epe^asts 

6.0 other factors to, _b e considered 
T-^me factor 

All over Africa, om^utions 

activities with the work ^ ^oal^eds and efforts. Ho immediate 

curriculum reform by reporting 1°®^ _ 

changes, except those of awareness, are lik y 











6<1 Materials 

In the light of the problems of the teachers and the lack of suitable 
mateidals to effect a change of curriculum approach, informed educators 
(Boards of Studios for example) will need to offer guidelines to the 
compilers of courses. 

Bad teachers are made worse by inadequate materials. G-ood 
teachers are often driven out of the school by frustration. 

6>ood materials can be made and can be designed to aid the teacher, 
despite his difficulties, to change his teaching in line with the terms 
of the CREDO statement. There seems to be no possibility of change until 
suitable materials are available, 

6.2 Proposals for the Board of English Studies 

(a) One immediate practical step could be a joint project with the 
work group on the new mathematics syllabus to work out the 
language needed both by the teacher and the child. Perhaps 
the ’’formulae", in the Peak sense could be formulated, 

(b) Contact could be established with the English Medium Centre, 

Lusaka, and their material stuped, 

(o) Perhaps the most important step this Board can take is to 
examine and define the relative roles of English and the 
vernacular. No one in ^.’^frican education wants to see tho 
clootruction of vomacular. languages. Defining the relative 
roles in the educational system of the first and second 
languages should help both. Can the vernacular be used, 
as the medium for creative self-expression, story telling 
and drama? Would English, then be more closely defined 
as the' tool of education? To effect the curriculum changes 
discussed in this paper, it would seen that the definition of 
‘ these roles is essential. 
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. , g^. . ^>LSl»aw 

'^,0 Introduction ! This paper is an attempt to put visual aids in the 
perspective of the Nigerian primary school.: to concentrate on 
the needs, on some of the kinds of teaching aids which are pracWoal 
at this level, and on their preparation, application at different 
levels, and uses. No apology is made for the absence of any mention 
of the hardware - overhead projectors, cine-loop projectors, film- 
strip and slide projectors, tape-recorders and gr^ophones or 
television. TV is only available in limited areas; tape-recorders 
and gramophones and the different types of projectors are not ^ 
available in primen^y schools, and, until much more money is available 
for primary education and local maintencuice facilities are set up, 
it is quite unrealistic to think in terns of such eq^pment. If we 
confine our attentiory'what has been shown to be feasible in primary 
' schools here, we must realise that it is not realistic to eaqpect the 
teachers to make equipment which is complicated or costs them 
money. Bven the usual *a few shillings* represents money, and is 
likely alienate i?ost teachers in primary schools. Teachers n^ 
enjoy making complicated teaching aids in Training CoU^ige, but wey 
are unlikely to have the tame or inclination to do so after they ^ 
have started to teach. We therefore confine ourselves to simple aids 
which require only materials which may reasonably be eatpected to be 
found in the schools, and local waste materials, and which may 
easily be prepared by the teacher and/ or the children themselves# 

Finally, we are aware of how little we know about many aspects 
of visual aids here, and the paper concludes with an outline of 
some of the areas in which research is urgent* 

2,t Tfffwpuftge in situation ; If someone approaches you and says: *Bu 
taslari kutiya koyarmxsin? ’ , you are ui^ikelyito react unless you 
understand Turkish. If however he points at the stones you are 
■ playing with and at the box they belong in or shows you a pictwe 
of soneohe putting stones in a box^ you nay understand that he is 
asking you to put the stones in the box. If after some parallel 
situations he points at some pens and says: *Bu kalemleri Jcutyya 
koyarmisin?* , you will probably already understand asking 

• you to put the pens in the box. The situation, together with your 
previous experience of similar situations, is sufficient to make 
the meaning clear. You may soon be able to make similar reques s 

• your.solf* • * a 

2.1 We learn to understand and use language best through situations, and 

the job of the language teacher or materials writer, is to organise 
situations in such a way. that learning nay take place. Some 
situations will occur naturally in the classroom environment, and 
the more the teaching is based on activities, the more such situations 
will occur. Conversely, the activities themselves will ’®"® 

need to communicate which in turn will help to motivate the learner. 

2.2 But not all of the work in the classroom is based on the classroom 
environment itself. Often the teacher needs to convey, ideas fromr, 
the outside world. This .nay often be done by dramatisation. It nay 
also be done by using teaching aids - pictures, objects, models, 
charts, plans, naps and so on. Many activities involve^ such aids, 
which will in turn give meaning to the language required for the 
activities. 
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2.3 There are two ways of aT)proaching language teaching in the 

prinary school. One is to taJce English as a separate subject. 

The language is analysed into structures and lexical itens, these 
are graded according to criteria of difficulty, teachability and 
> so on, and we then look for situations to teach then, make then 

neaningful, and give practice in their use. This approach, which 
is the one nost widely used in Nigerian prinary schools, usually 
starts fron the chil' s hone environnent, using also everyday 
actions which can be performed in the classroon and objects which 
can be brought in. (For a critique of this approach, see the 
paper by Margaret Rogers). If this approach is used, teaching 
aids must play an inportant part in bringing into the classroon 
situations from the outside world. One drawback of this approach 
is that the child, so far fron gaining a sense of security fron 
basing the learning of the new language nn an environnent familiar 
to him, nay be confused by learning. to say in a second language' 
things which he can already say in his own langiiage: this nay 

easily lead to the setting up in his nind of misleading or 
confusing translation equivalents, 

. 2.4 The other approach is based <on the fact that English is the language 
of the school, (This of course varies depending on the extent to 
which the vernacular is used at a given stage as the. language of 
•instruction). In this case, the educational activities in which the 
child is involved require language, and can at the sane tine be 
organised to provide the situations on which the learning of this 
language nay be based. This means that the child is learning a new 
language to deal with new situations, and the type of conflict 
mentioned in paragraph 2.3 is to a large extent avoided. If this 
approach is adopted, it means that a wide range of educational 
situations are used for language teaching, and that a great many 
new concepts need to be presented in the new language. This nlearly 
creates the need for all kinds of teaching aids to be used, for 
the aids and activities must in themselves communicate, since the 
language is at first unfamiliar, and act as a prompt for recall, 

• , and on basis for further practice. This implies that all the 

apparatus used for teaching whatever is taught in English -is in fact 
app^atus for language teaching. - 

2.5 In this paper, both these approaches are taken into account. The 
first because it represents the actual situation in nost primary 
schools in Nigeria today, and is reflected in most of the materials 
available the second because in many areas it nay be the approach 
chosen in the future. 

3.0 The Nature of Associations ; Before going any further, it is necesarry 
to coiisider briefly the nature of associations in language JLearning, 
The formation of such associations nay take two forns^ of which the 
-second is the most desirable: 



i, English word -vernacular word - IMAGE 



Example 



Elephant - giwa 
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ii. English word 



( 



- IHA&S 




(Vernacular word) ( 
Example! 

Elephant 



(diwa) 

In the second, the vernacular word is in brackets Enclish 

pupil nay not know a vernacular ® 4^ works 

w»Sd« ha learns The first is less desirable because it works 

tteou^ a process of translation, which is brth ^ ^ 

often nisleading. The second is preferable 

direct association between the English word and i*atever is referrea 

I.1 We’nust infer froa this that, in order to 

the first type of association, we nust present the Engli^ iMgunge 
4 -i-ana wo wi^h to tsaoh in situations real enough for a direct 
asrocMti^nlo be1^e“ (and in a conte^ of English strong enough 
to nininise interference fron the vernacular;. 

>•' “irr.2 .. ~L 

woSs fw faniliar things, and also new e*id unfaniliar ®^®P^‘ 
Only some of this can be conveyed merely more °°^ignce. 

language: the new language must be given darec 

iH lesson about the Nile, the word flooding DuaVocc^> Lfbe- 
lesson is to be tmderstood at all, the concept ^ ^mov be 

cone real for the children. Activities and teaching aids may 
?hron!^ wS of doing this in an area -here flooding does not normally 
^cuJ!. And this is only one example of what 

both in language and subject teaching* If more attention is n 
devoted to the^establishment of meaning through teaching ^ 

S me^s! the child will never acquire the 

him to understand the language in which he is be 6 

this applies to structures no less than to lexical items. 

1 . o lYpes of Teaching Aid: Before going on in Section 5 Jo de^ribe some^ 

■ . of the ways in whxcrteaching “f tS?^ aids 

wrconlidefrSev^t tSd^'^a^ical” The main ones will be the 
following: 
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i Piotures and synbo ls. As tyj w.5cn frca S«.otion 5 "below, 
both piotures and synbclo have nar^ different uses» which 
will vary at diffei’cnt levels and ac different stages of 
learning and naturation. The blackboard is the most readily 
available vehic3e for pictures, and low blackboards round 
the walls give chi] Iren thcj 'opportunity of producing their 
own pictwes. Drar'ing paper and sugar paper are obviously 
suitable materials, but where these are not available, old 
magasines and ncwrp.opcrc, ki> ccaen paper, and brown paper 
are perfectly, catir.faotcry subs ti lutes. And if all else 
fails, there is usually sono sand available near the school. 
Paints may bo made from loc?l dyes, and chewed sticks used 
for brushes, if prJats, chvalks and crayons are not available- 
Charcoal is another nodiun vh.ich should be readily available. 
Pelt pens are an obvious asset for tho teacher, but they are 
neither cheap nor readily available everywhere. 

ii. Ob.iects. mode]':. r"i local na*'v‘ rials: llfhether the '■dutg* 
langiiage teaching approach (see 2,3) or an activity-based 
English Medium apx-^’oech (sec 2Jf) is used, all of these may 
form the basis of language learning in a variety of ways. 

Some of the local and waste materials which nay be used are 
listed in appendix A. The handling of objects for a purpose, 
and the making and \:so of models is much more likely to produce 
in the child the kind of involvement which will, among other 
things, lead to successful language learning, and also give 
opportunities for speaking which will both help to establish 
new language and give opportunities for using and reinforcing 
language already learnt. Local clay, cornstalks, tins, waste 
wood, and other local materials listed will be useful in 
making models, 

iii. Charts plans, diagrams etc . The materials suggested for 
pictures and symbols can also be used for the preparation by 
teacher and children of charts plans, diagrams, maps simple 
graphs and so on, on which a great deal of language practice 
may be based. Clearly, charts may themselves include a large 
element of language and will not bo c'^nfined to pictorial, 
symbolic or diagramatic representation. A visual may well 
include, for example, a substitution table or dialogue, or it 
nay illustrate some of the language required for a register 
(area of activity given or lai:guage use, e.g. the farm, trades, 
transport etc.), A weather chai't, for example (see Lee and 
Coppen, pages 55 ond 82), is an example of a substitution table 

iv. Movable aids: e.g. flp.nnelr raph (see Appendix B.) 

V. Clock ; Full instructions for making a clock-face with movable 
hands nay be found on pages 89 and 90 of 'Simple Audio-visual 
Aids to Foreign-language Teaehing*, by W.R. Lee and Helen 
Coppen, Oxford University Pi’ess. It nay bo noted that although 
desirable, the cellophane is not {bsolutely essential. 

vi. Punnets ; A clock-face may als*.- bo Duilt up on a flannelgraph. 
Pages 85 “ 87 of the same book giv ) instructions in the making 



iv cont’d of puppets, This should certainly bo done by the 
children themselves if at all possible. 

vii. Flashboards and flashcards : These aids are more concerned 
with the teaching of reading, and are not within the scope 

of this paper. 

6.0 Uses and nrocedures: Most of the uses described below can be 
applied to either of the approaches mentioned in 2.3 and 2.4. 

Their application to the situation where English is a septate subject 
is self-evident. In the case of English-medium teaching ^2.4; it 
is worth noting both that the actual content material used is part 
of the material of the activity, project or reading material, ^od 
that the language teaching procedures mentioned are an integral 
part of the content-teaching procedures: It is often neither 

desirable nor possible to isolate the two from each other. 
in the carrying out of a project, the preparation or collection y 
the children and/or teacher of pictures, charts and other relev^t 
materials, their use as the basis for oral and written 
their development by the teacher for use in conjunction with both 
guided composition and comprehension material are all part and 
pai^el of the same process. 

5.1 Language Drills . . 

...... ***' * 

i. Presentation of new or remedial items . At this stage, it is 
-i-.pnrtftnt that the teacher should make absolutely clear 
the meaning of the items to be drilled. Here both 
dramatisation and the kinds of teaching aids mentioned may 
be used, either in conjunction or independently of each other. 
If a visual is the sole means of establishing the situation, 
it needs to be very clear, and to emphasize just those aspects 
of the situation which are relevant to the structure being 
presented. It may be, for example, in preparing for 
tense drill, that pictures will need to be used in conjimo- 
tion with a clock or calendar-chart . in order that the time- 
factor should be clear. The picture itself will probably 
be better understood if it confines itseji* to the minimum 
of detail necessary for understanding. (Here we need to 
know a great deal more about the understanding of pictures 
by children at various stages of learning and maturation. 

If as is likely several pictures are used, each one nay be 
presented before or after a dramatisation of wjiat it 
represents. (Por an example of how this night be organised, 

see Appendix C for lesson notes). 

Objects of various kinds may of course also be used 
as the basis for language drills - comparisons and structures 
involving countables and uncountables are just two ex(^ples 
of items which could be drilled through the use of objects, 
(it is worth ’ including the children themselves in this 
category of objects - for comparisons such as ’flatter/ 
thinner/ taller/ shorter/etc . than. . . . * , for example . ) 

A chart will probably have grown out of work done a^eady 
and by the time it is used for language drills its meaning 
should be clear to the children. 
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All kinds of oharts are suitable for language drills: 
time-charts of various kinds (e.g. related to history, 
the seasons, an agridultural or industrial process and so 
on) may be used for tense-practice* maps and plans nay 
be used to practice tenses and prepositions as well as many 
other structures; graphs and diagrams nay also be used for 
teaching and drilling a wide variety of structures. (See 
lesson notes in Appendix D for examples). 

This liype, of practice will probably be based on a 
substitution table or substitution dialogue. The purpose 
of the presentation stage is to give the children the 
opportunity of hearing and in some oases saying the items 
which are being practised, and to make quite sure that they 
Ufk^ieretend the meaning. 

Puppets nay also be used in this stage; they are 
particularly useful to the teacher in presenting a 
conversation. He may also present the conversation together 
with a (pre -rehear sod) bright puq)il, with or without puppets. 

A flannelgraph offering opportunities for a series of 
examples of a structure may form the basis for language drills 
e.g. for the teaching of prepositions. 

ii. After initial presentation, as a prompt for drill^ (See Appendix 

When a structure has been presented, all kiiids of teaching 
aids can be used as prompts for recall and production of the 
examples presented, and later on in the drill to prompt the 
making of new sentences using the same structure. A good 
drill should be a rapid series of repetitions of the structure 
by the pupils. After pre sentation. the procedure may be: 

a) Repetition after the teacher (in chorus and individually) 

b) Production in response to a verbal or visual prompt (” **) 

c) Further practice in groups or pairs in response to 

visual prompts. 

d) Freer application of the structure to a wider range 
of situations, possibly using new prompts. This also 
acts as an informal test. 

It is clear that, if the drill is to proceed rapidly enough, 
and if the work in (c) is to be practicable, the value of 
dramatisation is less than in the initial presentation stage; 
the teacher should, in stages (a) and (b), only need to point 
to the visual prompt to get a response; stage (c) is likely 
to degenerate into confusion if there is no visual prompt 
to help; in stage (d), some dramatisation becomes both feasible 
end often desirable. 

After the initial presentation, the use of symbols as 
prompts is also possible at least as soon as the children 
have learnt to accept and interpret symbols. Baiperience 
suggests that this can be done at a fairly early stage, though 
further research is necessary. 



The appeal of 1418 Yieual material itself may »» important 
factor in motivating the ehild to read^ though little is as yet knownr 
about ehat factors may contribute to this, (see Section ?)• 



^^6 languag e^lea ming situations in ot her subjects_or aotivitlej. 

Apart from the use of aids in the types of work listed in 3*1 to 5»5> 
work in other subjects, project work and activities will give rise 
to many language learning situations where visuals of various Icinds 
including models and objects, need to be used to clarify meanly, 
present situations and give practice. They nay or nay not be fed 
into drills, guided composition, creative writing or other noie 
obviously language-learning situations, but they must cer^tainjy be 
regarded as an important part of language learning as well as 
content learning. 



and AvailabljLityL^_^fifiS^llS£LA 3:Sft~ 

It is clear that, since wo cannot reasonably expect either the 
teachers or the children to obtain or make all the aids they ne^, 
since materials are limited, and in view of the somewhat limited 
background of most teachers, the ideal solution would be to 
provide a basic stock as part of a teacher’s kit (see Paper on 

’ISnglish a tool for education’, Section.....), 

6.1 Wiere however the task falls on the teacher, certain ideas aim 
possibilities , should be borne in mind. It must be the job of 
the Training College to train him in their preparation «»d w. 

Here it is important that priorities are clearly established. 

While in training, students often spend many happy hours making 

teaching apparatue of an elaboration and polish quite out of pi^- 

ortion to its function: when they leave Train^ C 

find that they have neither the time, the inclination w the-e^*lpoM« 

and materials to do this. While it is Important that visuals 

should be clearly under standble, and relatively neat,, wd 

lettering ahovaa be neat and legible, it is self-defeatli^ to 

students to use elaborate lettering technique a, w-to pr^uce hlg^ 

finished piotures for teaching purposes. A few with g»ujne_ 

enthusiasm and talent nay continue to do so after 

their trainings the majority will 

clearly to be seen In almost any primary sohool: 

TlsSJ are on the waUs .HI be found to have bam ^re 
tWand most frequently to have been put 

duriig teaching practice. There is thus a need to teain the s^nta 
to produce the visuals and apparatus they minimum 

of effort and the simplest materials compatible with their 
SfSeness. In soio oases the art tutor clearly underetan^ 
and puts it into praetice; in others the mettods 

eoUaborate with him; in yet others, it is the ^ 

Lttods tutors. A f4w students will be able to comb^ 
effeotiveneas iriih Art: but in most oases the priorHy should be 

•leerly stated. 
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(See Section 7). However, apart from symbols, almost all 
the aids mentioned in (5«1.i) may be used as prompts, 
should however, be noted that whatever is used should 
. be large and clear enough for all the children in the class 
or group involved in the pare t ice to see, 

* 

5*2^ CrUided Composition (See Appendix E) 

, guided composition nay be of various kinds, and may grow out of 
. ..various kinds of work, for example, out of mure lancuapja drill* 
in whieh, case it may often take the form of the writing of short 

of project work , in which case it nay take the 
fo^ of recording what has been seen or done; or out of story- 
lailiaSr. it will be a form of reproduction . It may"bedone 

at any ^ey el after ■ttie mechanics of writing have been mastered, 
and will range ft?on a label or short sentence to a paragraph or 
series of paragraphs* In almost every situation there will be 

- kind: it nay be inherent in the work out 

of which the writing arises, or it may be an additional element, 

. In addition to the oral preparation and any preceding work, 
thSi^guidanoe may take two forms: firstly, verbal, in the form of 

a skeleton text ani^br a question or series of questions; secondly, 
non-verbal, in the form of a visual or series of visuals (or 

dramatisation); often the best way is a combination 
of these two kinds of guidance. 

The visual prompt may again take most of the forms listed 

(5*1.i and ii). The most usual form is 
l^obably the single picture or a series of pictures symbols: but 
the various kids of charts, graphs, diagrams, maps and so on are 
an equal^ good prompt. In story-telling, the flannelgraph is also 
/ '■ ^ comprehension and as a prompt for re- 

fCieteil I'che may be given to the children for the writing stage- 

f they woT^d need to be working in groups of 10 or less). 

S^ilar considerations apply when the end-product is oral 
compoaita.on, 

i-k*. i ' • 



story-tellin g (for listening comprehension ) 

\As for guided composition). 

5*4 Creative Writing 

\U^ough creative writing will probably only become possible in the 
"..^ •. I^tep stages of language learning, it is worth notJiAng that both 
pictures and objects may be used as stimuli. Pictures and frieses 
by the children thenselves nay be very useful for this pux^ose^ 
in addition to those collected by the teacher and children from 
*r .. magazines and other sources. (Other stimuli, such as music, poetry, 
and drama, are outside the scope of this paper), 

5*5 -Visuals in books and on card m. terial 

Kiese are very Important, both to focus attention before reading 
\as for example on the S.R.A, raading materials), and to help . 
the child understand the meanin ; of what he is reading. 




p 2f6a insert after p 4^ 

The appeal of the visual material itself nay to an 

to motivating the child to read, ^ough little is as yet know, atout 

what factors nay contribute to this, (see Section () 

5,6 earning situat to "° -i" suh.iects or aptivitiej . ' ' 

Apart from the use of aids to the types of work listed to 5*1 
work to other subjects, project work and activities will give rs 
many language learning situations where visuals of vartous kto , 
^ludlJU^odels and objects, need to be used to 
sent sitmtions and give practice. They nay or nay not be ^ 
drills guided oonposition, creative writing or other ^ 

language-learning situations, but they nust certainly be regarfed as 
an important part of language learning as well as content learning. 

6,0 Factors governing the Prepara tion and Availability_of Teaching Aids . 



Tt is clear that since we cannot reasonably expect either the teachers 
Ir toe S^orto obtain or make all the aids they need, since naterials 
are^toited, and to view of the somewhat limited background of 
teachers, the ideal solution would be to provide a basic as part 

of a teacher's kit (see Paper on 'English a tool for education , 

Section ). 

3.1 Where however the task faUs on the teacher, °erta^ o^tL^ratotog^" 
ilities should be borne to mind. It must be the job of the Training 

College to train him to their preparation and use. it ® 

important that priorities are clearly established. While “ 
stodents often spend many happy hours making teaoh^g eW^^tos of ^ 
elaboration and polish quite out of proportion to "Ij®” 

they leave Training College, they usimlly find that ^y have 
the time, the inclination or the equipment and materials to do this. 
While it is important that visuals should be clearly mderstanteble, 
and ^latively neat, and that lettering should be neat and legible, it 
to sSf-defeattog ti train students to use elaborate letter^g 

or to produce highly finished pictures they have 

with genuine enthusiasm and talent nay continue to do so after they nave 

ftoisLd their training: the majority will not. The f 

is clearly to be seen to almost any primary school; what teaohv,r-nade 
visuals «^e on the walls will be found to have been there ® 
tine, and most frequently to have been put 'here by sti^ent-teachers 
durtog teaching practice. There is thus a need to 

to produce toe visuals and apparatus they require with the ninyiun of 

effort and the simplest naterials compatible ®^f!° 

In some oases the art tutor clearly understands this and puts it into 
practice; to bthers the methods tutor nay have to collaborate ™ith him, 
to yet others, it is the responsibility of the n^hods tutors, 
students will be able to combine function and effectiveness with Ar . 

"but in most cases the priority should be clearly stated. 



6.2 Many professional artists aij^ illustrators ® 

drawines and pictures of things they may need to draw. The 
Training College night well work on the s^Jae lines, *®® 
ttat ealh sSflent has either a folder or an ^ 

full of simple line drawings of the Atwell 

^d. Praotioe should be given in a» ^ 

ns in the production of pictures on paper (inolutog newspapw exe.;. 
Each College should ideally be equipped wi^ at least one 

blackboards all round the walls, to give tto k^d of praotioe 
is needed. (Hamshaw's 'Blackboard Worit', O.U.P. gives 

.3 iSmy! student^ should be trained to use ^ kinds 
materials, both in producing their own 

helping the children to make their own models and apparatus. 

7.0 AreAA for Research ! The appeal, 

Hieeria in particular, is a field in which very little 
U SL W done’. Our own limited *eem 

^niliterate adults, even in urban »®»® ^ere they ^^d seem 
to be exposed to a great deal of visu^ materi^, have ^a 
diffiev^ in interpreting pictures; it also 
Pour children can accept and appear to imderst^ S^nrim^ 

. addition, it would seem to indicate th^ oh^^ P v^ls. whieh 

■ schools here can be ^L^to at with • 

their previous experience has not ^uipea xto ^ 

understanding. But we --n -te the degree of maturation 

more precise. We need to' be able to ^el®*® Z able 

to the understanding of different TP®® j„tellieonoe is oapable of 
to say at what stage a ®hild °f .average ^teUigoM 

understanding a given type of visua , ^ this; and if 

training is necessary and possible ®"®“®.^, ° 

^training, is needed, what forms it sho^d it t^^ 

7.1 ‘we also ™ed to be able to say what S stages of 

Nigerian children in a given area, and at *tot ag ^ a ^ 

maturation. Do they like To l^ly ik full and 

are they not r®al^ aware of the ^ 
detailed representations of f^iliar scenes, 

sufficient? Wiat colours te the guiding 

7.2 Here it is well to hear in mind what ^ \hich is the 

factor of such research: the purpose of the ^iiy ^,0 

education of the child. What nSirposris clearly the priority, 

what is best for the p^P-® , e^rleLlTTe psychol^ of 

7.3 Without expert down areas for research with 

perception, it is view of a language teacher jand 

any exactitute. Prom the p that we need to find the answers 

educationist, however, it seem toat "® "“^^s of vie. both 

At least to the n^ef to bf Xswered for children 

of appeal and Jffi^rst^M^. different levels of maturation and 
of different backgrounds and at 

to be related to the degree of exposure and training. 
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These questions may most simply be stated as a series of oppositions; 

(a) Full representation v, natchstiek figures. 

(b) Part V. whole. 

(c) Symbol v. natural ropresontation. 

(d) Coloured (what colour) v. black and white. 

(e) Detailed v. simple. 

(f) Familiar v. unfamiliar 

These are probably only a few of the many questions which need to 
be answered. But if we have the answers to these questions, we can at 
least sot about the task of prepar;ting visuals on a firmer basis than 
that of the kind of assumptions we have generally made, which have not 
always proved to be correct for all groups of children. 
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iPPENDIX A 






List of looal materials, oompiled fr>^m the work of Maurew 
Parry 1 of G^indiri Training College, and Carol R obson» edu- 
cational editor* London 



Sand 

Clay(or other modelling materials) 

Pebbles 

Ididb ricks 

Sfcones 

Cornstalks 

Sticks 

Bamboo 

Cane 

Leaves 

Flowers . * 

Seeds(larga or small) 

Seed pods 
Beans 

Fruit stones 
Straw 

Fibre (e.g. sisal) 

Palm leaves (ino. fan-palm) 

Shells 



Water 

CXLd newspapers and magazines 
(also for pulp) 

Cartons> boxes> matchboxes 

Packets 

Tins 

Bottles 

Bottle-tops 

Pots 

String or rope 

Haffia 

Wire 

Thread 

Beads 

Wax 

Cloth scraps 
Corks 
(XLd tyres 
Vegetable dyes 
Market dyes 



Appendix B 
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Ma k i n g a flannelgraph out of local oateriaXs* 




2* Attach to the upper part a largo piece of cardboard (o*g« a disoantled 
cigarette carton). It can be fastened with string through holes intiie 
(P^vdboard * tied around the com stalks. 

3* With drawing pins attach to the cardboard a piece of rough whit© cloth 
(©•g* Parin Hausa which is veiy cheap and woven in strips that are 
s4iwn together) . The cloth nay have a background sketch on it as 




A* Figures t figures to place on the flannelgraph can bo drawn on cardf 

out out fron nagazines etc. They should then be backed with a scrap 
of rough cloth. This can be very effectively stuck on with glue nade 
by boiling cassava flour. 

5« The frane can now be least against a wall. Figures when placed against 
it will adhere to the cloth. 

Use of the flannelgraph for E.L.T. 

Stories can be told b^ children and teacher. One diameter in a 
stoiy can be represented in napy different poses to suit the stozy. 
Children can also i;iake their own figures. 



Por atruoture teaching q*s» 
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a) ’too* 



Teacher: 



Here is s* nvaiigo tree. 

Here is Idirisu. Idiriau is tiyin« to pick a laango# 
Can he pick it? 



Glass: No. 



Teacher:! It is too high for hia to pick. 



Teacher: 

Glasst . 

Teacher: 

When the 
high for 

Teacher: 

dlass: 



Here is Sanuel. He is trying to pick a. nango. 

Can he pick itS 

No. 

It is too high for hia to pick. 

class have heard enough to be able to say is ^ 
h jra to pick* f the dialogue 'will change as fo-—ovfs: 

Can he pick it? 

' No. 



Teacher: ‘ 'Why not? 

Class: ■ It ±B too high for him >1 pick, 

b) Conditionals of the types |If it rains, I will go hone’* 

Teacher: Here is Angela 

Here is her mother 

Here is her sister - 

Angela is running home from the stream "with a pot 

water. 

,» * • ■ ' ’ '* ' *** 

If she falls , she will break the pot . 

If she breaks the pot, her mother will be angry. 

If her mother is angry, she will cry. 

• if she sries, her sister will confort her. 



Class; 



What will happen if .^e falls? 

She will break the pot 
etc. 



When the children are ready to say^the whole tt^T“ 

they can do so by using the flannelgraph and tolling the story 

themselves. 



APPENDIX C 
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A lan/aiage drill using a series of pictures as •prompts 

Almi To practise the Past Continuous Tense 

What was X doing when you saw hinv^xer? 

He was mending the roof 

cutting down a tree 
building a wall 
She Cooking some food 
Washing clothes 
poundi^ yams 

Apoaratus: Pictures showing the above actions: 









rT-”T’=t3» 












U 









Step 1: Presentation: Teacher calls out a child. ‘Pretend to mend the 

roof...Yes> that*s right.. •• .What is he doing?' 

Class: 'He is medding the roof 

Teacher: 'Now go and sit down. Did you see him?' 

Class: 'Yes, we did.* 

Teac her: * ^at was he dolnje; when him ? He was 

mending the roof. ' (Teacher repeats several times) . 

Z : 'Here is a picture of him mending the roof.' 

Do the same for each action, but do not yet ask 
the children to repeat the pattern. 



(etd - 
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Apparoix 0 (otd) 

ai-ill u«i«g a series nf liiotures as prompts - ct ^ 

S fc gp 2- ' Repetition and ixdtat lon: i^e°thS*wo^4r ^ ' jee, 

we diL* ’TVhat was (Aiidu) doin^ (Section 
A repeat after me) * . Section A 
question. Teacher points at picture of 
San mending roof . * Section B, ^ . 

He was mending the roof* (Section B repeats 

after teacher). 

Do the sane with all the other picrbures, 
letting "both sections ask and answer the 
questions. Vary fron tine to 
; ting rows end inaividuels to 
of sections. Build up the suhstitution 

table on the hoard, if necessary as you go 

along, (as in *Ain' above) 



Step 3: 



Step 4 



Step 5; &roup or pair wo rki. 



As Step 2, but instead of asldng the chaldren 
to repeat, the teacher only points at the 
section which is to ask or answer the ques- 
tion, and also at the picture. 

Timen the teacher thinks the toldren ^ve 

learnt the pattern, he may rub , 

park of the substitution table on -Hie board, 

and continue as in Step 3* 

i. Demonstration, iidth group leaders or 
individual pairs. Drill continues 
based- on'*pietures as above.: 
ii. Chiiaren do the drill in groups or 
pairs . 



Step 6s 



Testing and further 
practice; 



Audu, Ade, James and Bala, come out he**©^* 
Audu, clean the board; Ade, draw J 
James, read this book; 

this football. Can you see th^. Remember 
what each one is doing. Go and sit down. 

Ladi, ask the question; ■ ^ 

Ladi; 'liJhat was James doing? ^ 

Mary; *.He was reading a book. 

on ^ 
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APPBKDIX D (1) 

Itesson Mateiial based on. a simple Crrap^ 

This is a graph ba sed on observationi of the numbers of people, g 

and vehicles which passed along ths road opposite the school: 




Lonies Cars Buses ^cycles Donkeys Cows Men Vnmen) 

On foot 



The following are some of the . patterns which could be practised with this 

graph: 

a) How many ...s did you see? 
lA® saw ... 

b) Did you see more -s nr -s? 
lA® saw more -s than -s. 

») miich did you see least of, -s or -s? 
lA® saw least -s. 

fl-) Were there as many -s as -s? 

No, there were less. 

Yes, there were the (same number. 

' >re. 



q) Hfw many more) -s were there than -s? 
less) 

There were ... more) -s than -s. 

less) 



k 



o 
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Lesson mateiial Tjased on a calendar chart of the fanoBr^s year 



This is particularly useful for practising the tenses, Ajotire and Passive. 
The following are some of the patterns which may be used: 



i. 



ii. 



iii. 



iv. 



V. 



Vi. 



wii. 



viii. 



ix. 



X. 



xi. 



xii. 

xiii. 



TOien does the farmer^ ? 

do the farmers ; 

He/Ehey ....(s) in July/the raii’^y season/eto. 

TOiat does the faxmer/do the fanners do in ....? 
He/rhey 

'What happens in .....? 



The is ed (Passive) 

Is the planted in 

sown 

harvested 

etc. 



Yes, it is// No, it isn*t; it is ed in .... 

It is (July) . Wiat are the farmerfs doing?// VltiaX is happening on the 
farms? 

They are -*ing // The is being/are bging ....(Passive). 

It is (July). A3?e the farmers «ing? 

Yes, -they are// No, they aren’t; they are **ing .... 

It is (July). Are the/Ls the ....(s) being ....(Passive)? 

Yes, it is/they are. 

No, it isn't/they aren’t, but the .... is bein|fere being 

I went to look at some farms in (August). (Wiat were the fanaers doing? 

(Vfhat was being done? 

They were -ing.// The .... was/^ere being 

If you were a farmer, what would you do in (May)? 

I would.... 

Nhat have the farmers been doing this weidc/this month/Ln the last 
two months? 

They have been -ing .... 

TOiat have the fanners done since (March)? 

They have .... 

TUfhat are the farmers going to do next month/bhe month after nesct/Ln. * . • 
They are goii^ to ... . 

What is going to be done next month/the month after n«rfc/ln ....? 

The . . . .is/are going to be ... . 

(otd - 
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Imagine you aye a fariuer. l(7hat did you do last year/fjrom (April) to 
(Ootolier)? 

Birst * I..,.. 

Then 

After that 
Next 

lIThen I had. • . • 



APPENDIX D (otd) (3) 

Lesson Material based on a collection of stones 

a) Is this stone heavy/Light/large/^ig/sm^/rouifiJi/sinoo^ 

Yes, it is.// No, it isn’t. It is 

h) Are both (of) these stones big/rough^rey? 

Yes, ttey are.// No, one of them is .... and the other is .... 

0) Are all (of) these stones heavy/eto»? 

No, some of them are, but „the others are ..... 
most rest 

a lot/few 

d) How many big/fetc. stones have y^ got? I have got.... 

e) How many of the stones are brown/sharp/etc.? 

.... of them are. 

f) TlJhich of these (2) stones is heavier/lighter/eto.? 

This one is heavier/eto.. than that one.. 

g) yOiich of these stones , is the. bcaviest/Lightest/^to.? 

* This one is “er than- that one, but this one is the -est. 

h) (If weigliing is done): 

How heavy is. this stone/^ow^ much does this stone weigh? 
It weighs.... 

1) Have you got any ..-.. stones? 

Yes, I have. 

Can I have one/some, please? 

Yes, here you are. 

Tharik you. 
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A Lesson on the PUgrimage to Mecca* uaing Symbola and Isading to Guided 

Composition 

by Margaret Rogers 
Level ; Primaiy 3 or 4 

i. To teaoh children about the pilgrimage to Meooa> giving then the 
language they need. 



ii» To practice : 



He 



mSt^*^ sonething 



They 



Apparatus ; i. 1 passport (with visa) if possible, or a small book as 

a substitute. 

ii, A rou^ nap, showing the route from the jCLaoe v^ere the 
Primary School is in Nigeria to Meooa via JAida and Kano* 



4 . ' ' 

• iv. 









M 






A 


t 


a. f assporb 









The following substitution talies (for teacher’s use only): 



• • • w&n.ts 

Msr father ^ 


to go to Meooa 


T 

want 

M l the men . 
in igr village 


„ a passport 

® . got a visa 

I must 

a plane to Jidda 




he 

Then I must walk from Jidda to Meooa 

they 



Step 1 
Step 2 



Convey the content to the children, using the visuals andthe 
Inguage of the substitution tables. 

The whole process is dramatised, with the ddldren . 

oonnentaiy (again based on the substitution tables) after the teacher, 

- 
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APPENDIX B (otd^ 

? R©p 0 at the dramatisation, with the children giving the conmentazy 
a different subject and pronoun. The teas her gives as little 
help as possible, and ni^t use the visuals as procqpts. 

Step 4 Oral; The following can then be built up on the blackboard, with 
the children doing as much of the work as possible: 



o 


- 






wants to go to Mecca, 


he must get 


and jj^ 


— 




to Kano, 





- A 


— Jidda. 


Then — — 


from J— 


— — to "■ 



The children then do th&’€cq)Oflition orally 
Step 5 The children write the oonpoaitinn. 



UB This aaighi be developed for both oral aod written wpririn future 
lessons, for exocple by introducing, .oonversations, e.g. asking 
for the passport, buying the tickets, having the passport checked, 
and. so on; The Past could also be practised by having the 

Alhaji tell his stixj after this return. 



e 
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FO™ATION_MfiMS_H LMGUAaE _S]3ByM 

““‘and 

THE PREIAH Y SC HOOL 
■by 

Brian Tiffen, 



1 • The Problem 

mmmmimi’mm rntmammmrn 

*In May and June 1966 the Eord Foundation, in conjunction with the 
National Universities Commission and the Federal Ministry of Education, 

Lagos, carried out a special study of the English language teaching 
situation in Nigeria as a whole. The survey team consisted of Nigerian, 
American and British specialists, and the team examined ELT problems at 
all levels of education, from the primary school to the imiversi'ty and 
beyond. The Report (1) was published in September 1966, This paper 
summarises some of the basic findings and recommendations made with regard 
to ELT at the primary school level. 

The first paragraph of the opening chapter of the Report states 
plainly and unequivocally the team's concern at the quality of English 
language teaching in the early years of schooling: . 

"There is indeed an ELT problem in Nigeria, The intreduction of 
English as a subject in the early years of schooling followed by 
its use as a medium of instruction shortly thereafter places demands 
on the primary teacher which he or she simply is not equipped to 
handle. Since the common practice is to assign teachers with the 
lowest levels of training of the 87,000 primary school teachers 

- are Grade III or lower) to the lower classes of primary, most 

Nigerian boys and girls are exposed to extremely poor English at the 
start and either they fail to learn the skills necessary to use it 
as the language of learning, or they form bad habits v/hich interfere 
seriously with learning of the language at later stages of schooling, 

• In most instances, both of these circumstances apply. As a result, 
learning of other subjects in the primaiy curriculiam occurs slowly, 
and time and effort must be diverted to remedial work at post-primary 
levels, Nigeria can hardly afford this sort of educational wastage 
at a.-time when so much is being expested frcm the educational system." 

The Report gogs on to state that "the critical nature of the ELT 
problem at the primary level is not fully recognised". Attention is mainly 
directed towards the secondary schools and teacherft* colleges. Few teachers’ 
colleges have ELT - trained staff. The task of upgrading the 60,000 poorly 
qualified primary teachers (i,e, those with less than Grade II qualifications) 
is so great and complex that it leads to a situation of apathy and 
helplessness. 

The Training of Teachers 

Turning to the problem of inadequately prepared primary teachers the 
Report outlines two needs: (a) to upgrade the sldills of teachers already in 
service and (b) to improve the ELT content of teachers' college progiwnmes# 

The team realised the difficulties involved in the first approach viz, 

(l ) EnglislTliajSu^ Niger i^^ - An assessment of the situation 

with recommendations for action. September, 1966. 
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the sheer weight of numbers, but suggests that large numbers be reached 

by correspondence study, short courses, programmed self -instructional 
materials, radio, discs, tapes and, where practical, TV. It would be 
necessary, by means of tests and screening devices, to identify those 
teachers for whom such training programmes would be worth-while. 

As far as the teachers' colleges are concerned, they could help in the 
following ways: more should be done to improve the English language skills 
of the G-rade II teacher-in-training; less attention should be paid to 
literature; more could be done with such work as speed reading devices, 
graded reading kits and language tapes; one of the practising schotls near 
each college should be developed into a model school for demons tratiuig new 
methods and materials; each college sheuld taJce on in-service training 
responsibilities for teachers in all the schools it uses for teaching 
practice. 

As an interim arrangement which could help to improve instruction ^ 
primary schools, the best and most qualified teachers should be assigned 
to teach English in the lower classes of the school. 



3 • Instruc ti onal Materia ls 

Four main points" are ^"tressed :- 

(a) The almost total lack of supplementary readers and iibrapr 
resoiwces gravely handicaps the development of good reading habits and 

attitudes, 

(b) The basic textual materials need to be cheaper and more attention 
should be paid to linguistics and modem methods of language teachmg. 
Teachers' handbooks need to be written in simple language genemusly 
illustrated with visual aids. 

(c) The problem of textbook distribution needs to be looked into. 
?ilinistries might consider bulk wholesale purchases and the idea oi 
textbook rental schemes might also be explored. 

(d) There should be a much closer link-up between the level of the 
English courses and books used in subjects other than ^ng is . 



4. Introduction of English 

TeTeal^^^^ is needed to determine the most effective 

approach to the introduction and teaching of English and its uses as a 
medium of instruction. If certain approaches can be shown to be superior 
to others they should be introduced into all schools. But ^til ther 
sufficient data to support this change the team rec-iramends^ continu^ce ot 
the present system mf introducing English as a subject during e , . 

year, and of phasing into English as a medium of instruction after teaching 

it as a subject for 2 - 3 years". 



^ V-iSSHid at the beginning of this paper, the team 

quality of English teaching and learning in the primary school affected all 
levels of education. Let me finish by quoting onoe ^re fr"® the RePO”- 
"Above the primary level the team explored the ELT situation at the^ 
secondary and post-secondary levels, in teacher training colleges, in 
vocational and technical schools, in civil service training centres, 
and in other out-of -school programmes. Consistently . « 

exception the particular problems reached back to the low quality of 

English teaching in the primary schools." 

How much longer can we continue to neglect English S.n the primary school. 
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